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Notes. 


THE FORGED ‘SPEECHES AND 


PRAYERS’ OF THE REGICIDES. 


(See 11 S. vii. 301, 341, 383, 442, 502; 
viii. 22.) 


IX.—TuHe SEQUEL TO THE 

AND PRAYERS.’ 
At the end of May, 1661, the compilers of 
the ‘ Speeches and Prayers’ of the regicides 
were to the fore with a catalogue of the 
“judgments” that had preceded, accom- 
panied, and followed the execution of the 
regicides. The book is probably the most 
astounding collection of falsehoods ever 
compiled in England, and bore the following 
title :— 

“ENIATTOZ TEPAZTIO“. Mirabilis Annus; 
or, the Year of Prodigies and Wonders, being 
a faithfull and impartiall collection of severall 
signs that have been seen, in the Heavens, 
in the Earth and in the Waters, together with 
many remarkable accidents and judgments 
befalling divers persons, according as_ they 
have been testified by very credible hands. Ail 


‘ SPEECHES 





which have happened within the space of one 
year last past, and are now made public for a 
seasonable warning to the people of these three 
kingdoms speedily to repent and turn to the 
Lord, whose hand is lifted up amongst us.” 

Some texts followed, and, of course, the 

age bore no publisher’s name. Anthony 4 
Vood very justly remarks of this that it 
was “an imposture of a most damnable 
design.”” It was followed in 1662 by 
‘Mirabilis Annus Secundus,’ &c. (without 
the Greek title). There are several copies 
of both books in the British Museum, and 
since all are catalogued under the solitary 
heading ‘ Eniautos,’ very few writers seem 
to have noticed them. They have thus 
been untraceable, since contemporary refer- 
ences always describe them as “the book 
of prodigies,” or ‘‘ wonders,” or ‘ Mirabilis 
Annus,’ never by the Greek title. 

‘Mirabilis Annus’ suggested a title to 
Dryden. and occasioned Dean John Spencer’s 
‘Discourse concerning Prodigies’ (1663). 

The British Museum copies of the first 
book contain the double page of illustrations 
prefixed to it (press-mark 440. h. 4). Each 
book contains 88 pages. In the ‘Calendar 
of State Papers, Domestic, for 1661-2,’ the 
first book is referred to under the title of 
‘ Annus Mirabilis’ on pp. 54, 173, 184, 207, 
and 426; and under the title of ‘ The Book 
of Prodigies* on pp. 23, 87, 104, 106, 107, 
128, and 184, 

On p. 23 of the ‘Calendar’ are sum- 
marized the examinations of Creeke, printer 
of the book (part printer also of the ‘ Speeches 
and Prayers ’). and of Thresher (the binder), 
from which it appears that Giles Calvert 
ordered this book to be printed as well as 
the ‘Speeches and Prayers.’ It should, 
however, be noticed that none of them was 
known to have had a hand in the ‘ Speeches 
and Prayers’ until Creeke turned king’s 
evidence in 1663. 

The preface to the book (six pages) 
proves that the principal compiler was a 
man of education and extremely well read. 
In nearly all the two or three hundred 
prodigies recorded, names, dates, and 
eg are given with the utmost detail. 

iery stars were seen in the heavens when 
the regicides were tried. Five naked men, 
“exceeding bright and glorious,” were seen 
in the sky at Shenley, Herts, on the day 
Scroop, Jones, and other regicides were 
executed, and a bright star appeared over 
their quarters at Aldgate. Over their 
quarters at Bishopsgate seven pillars of 
smoke ascended to heaven as high “as 
the beholders could” well discern.” These 
are but examples. As all the evidence 
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tends to show that Peters was drunk 
when executed (it was the custom for those 
who underwent this cruel sentence to stupefy 
themselves with drink), an anecdote on p. 81 
of ‘ Mirabilis Annus Secundus,’ concerning 
the judgment that befell Col. Carnaby of 
Durham for saying so, is of some interest. 
He, it seems, was found dead in a pool of 
water and dirt on a Lord’s day, which (of 
course) he had profaned by excessive drink- 
ing. 

The books must be read to be appreciated. 
The Kingdom’s Intelligencer for 14-21 Oct., 
1661, describes the first as follows :— 


‘London, Octob. 19. We must now tell the 
reader, for we can hold out no longer, how 
strangely impudent the lying faction have been 
in forging prodigies and monstrous accidents 
lately befallen persons and places best affected 
to the Government of this Church and State. They 
say, and in print too, that in several places in 
England it lately rained blood, frogs and other 
animals, that divers persons too many to mention 
have seen a flaming sword, troops of horses ‘they 
mean castles) in the air, that such and such 
persons have been strook dumb, blind, dead, 
as they were reading Divine service, that prodi- 
gious fires, thunders and lightnings have destroyed 
several of his Majesty’s good subjects ; and now, 
last of all, they tell you of a horrible earthquake 
in the county of Hereford. And to all these 
bottomless fictions they have been so modest as 
to affix time, place, and have fram’d excellent 
certificates with names subscribed to make, were 
it possible, such forgeries pass for probable. 
Be it known, therefore, to all the world that we 
have sent to those several places, and have it 
under the respective magistrates’ hands that there 
is not the least colour or pretence for any of these 
forgeries.” 

Apropos of the reprint of the second book 
(in 1663), Mercurius Publicus for 2-9 July, 
1663, contains the following :— 


‘“‘An Advertisement. There is lurking up and 
down this kingdom a certain libellous pamphlet 
intituled, ‘ Mirabilis Annus; or, The Second Year 
of Prodigies,’ which carries with it multitudes of 
pretended stories, and, amongst the rest, a strange 
relation of one Mr. Martyn, son to Sir Nicholas 
Martyn of Devonshire, deceased. That he should 
be assaulted by two ravens, upon which he im- 
mediately fell sick and, before his death, the bell 
in the ee tolled three hours together of its 
own accord, but as soon as the breath was out 
of his body it ceased tolling. Which relation is 
very strange, but as false as strange. And 
though such a wonder might last above nine 
days, yet, when added to a world of wonders, lest 
it might last to all posteritie, we whose names are 
hereunder added, being some of us present with 
the said Mr. Martyn at the very instant of the 
ravens’ pretended assault, most of us during his 
whole sickness, and all at the time of his death, 
thought it our duty, as well to satisfie the present 
age as to undeceive the future, to set forth our 
certain knowledge therein. Who do all aver and 
declare that the description abovesaid, and every 
part thereof, is not only basely scandalous, but 








a most horrid untruth, proceeding meerly from 
the poyson of some detracting tongue and never 
had the least foundation given whereon to erect 
such a babel of lies.” 

Fifteen names follow, amongst which 
two are interesting: ‘Richard Morice, 
M.D.,”> and ‘“ Charles Cunningham, Phar- 
macopola.” J. B. Wittrams. 


(To be continued.) 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421 ; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64, 144, 175, 263, 343, 442; viii. 4.) 


Sattors: NELSON (continued). 


Menai, Carnarvon.—In 1873 a colossal 

statue of Nelson was set up on the shore 
bordering the Menai Straits by Lord Clarence 
Paget, KX.C.B. The statue was modelled 
by his lordship, and 
‘**is remarkable for its size, and still more for the 
materials in which it is executed, a species of 
concrete formed from limestone and Portland 
cement.” 
The whole structure rises to a height of 
41 ft. from the face of the rock, the statue 
being 19 ft., the pedestal 9 ft., and the base 
13 ft. high. A strong iron core passes 
through the figure, which, owing to the 
bold position it occupies, is particularly 
exposed to the mercy of the elements. An 
engraving of the statue appeared in The 
Graphic of 7 Feb., 1874. 

Hereford.—In the centre of Castle Green 
is a Nelson column 60ft. high. It was 
erected in 1809, and the original scheme 
provided for a statue of Nelson on the 
summit. But the necessary funds were not 
forthcoming, and an urn was substituted. 
Some ancient cannon are grouped around 
the base. 

Glasgow.—This memorial consists of an 
obelisk, and is placed on Glasgow Green. It 
is constructed of sandstone, is 144 ft. high, 
and was erected in 1808. 

Carmarthen.—On the hills near the town 
is Nelson’s Tower. It was erected by Sir 
Wm. Paxton, and is more commonly known 
locally as ‘‘ Paxton’s Tower.” 

Liverpool.—The Nelson monument is the 
joint work of Westmacott and Wyatt. 
The total height is 25 ft., the figure of Nelson 
being 14 ft. high. The group depicts Vic- 
tory presenting a crown to the hero, who 
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receives it on his sword; while Death, 
appearing from behind, aims at his heart. 
The circular pedestal is divided into four 
compartments by emblematical figures. The 
cost of the work was 9,000/. 

London.—Column in Trafalgar Square 
(see 10 S. ix. 103). 

A tablet high up on the front of a house 
(No. 147) in New Bond Street was placed by 
the Society of Arts in 1876, to commemorate 
Nelson’s residence there in 1797. But the 
house has been practically rebuilt. 

Nelson’s grave, in the centre of the crypt 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, is surmounted by a 
casket-shaped sarcophagus of black and 
white marble. This dates back to the 
sixteenth century, having been prepared by 
the sculptor Benedetto da Rovanza for 
the tomb of Cardinal Wolsey. On Wolsey’s 
fall it was cast aside, and lay forgotten at 
Windsor until it was utilized for Nelson’s 
tomb. 

Flaxman’s monument to Nelson at St. 
Paul’s was finished in 1818, and is placed in 
the south transept. Nelson is represented 
standing erect, with his left arm leaning 
upon an anchor. The loss of his right arm 
is concealed by a robe, representing that 
given to him by the Sultan, thrown 
loosely over his shoulder. On the pedestal 
are sea-gods sculptured in relief, and on the 
cornice are carved the words :— 

Copenhagen—Nile—Trafalgar. 
On the plinth at the foot of the pedestal are 
represented (right) the ever-vigilant British 
lion, and (left) Britannia directing the gaze 
of two young sailors to the figure of the 
naval hero. The pedestal is thus inscribed ; 

Erected at the public expense 

to the memory of 

Vice-Admiral Horatio Viscount Nelson K.B., 
to record his splendid and unparalleled achieve- 
ments, during a life spent in the service of his 
country, and terminated in the moment of victory 
by a glorious death in the memorable action off 
Cape Trafalgar on the xxi of October Mpcccv. 
Lord Nelson was born on the xxix of September 
MDCCLVIII. The battle of the Nile was fought 
on the 1 of August MDpCCxcvimlI, the battle of 
Copenhagen on the 11 of April sDcccrt. 

There is a replica of the Portsmouth bust 
at Kensington Palace. 

Greenwich.—In the upper quadrangle of 
Greenwich Hospital a bronze bust of Nelson 
by Chantrey was placed in 1851. 

Burnham Thorpe. Norfolk.—Nelson was 
born at the rectory-house here on 29 Sept., 
1758. On 6 Feb., 1907, a marble bust of him, 
which had been placed in the church, was 
unveiled by Viscount Coke, Lord-Lieutenant 


Nesfield Forsyth, and the gift of the London 
Society of East Anglians. 

In the church are tablets to the memory 
of Nelson’s father, mother, and brother 
Edmund. 

At the foot of the oak lectern are two brass. 
plates inscribed as follows :— 

1. To the Glory of God 

and the memory of 
Horatio Nelson, 
this Lectern, 
made from the wood of 
H.M. ship Victory, 
on the deck of which 
~ he fell 
thanking God 
that he had done his duty, 
is dedicated 
A.D. 1886. 
2. The Wood and the two Plates 
from part of the Victory, 
the Flagship of Lord Nelson 
at the battle of Trafalgar, 
21 October, 1805. 
They were given by the Lords of 
the Admiralty to Burnham Thorpe, 
his native parish, A.D. 1881. 

The parish church of Burnham Thorpe 
was restored and beautified by public 
subscription in 1895 as a memorial of Nelson. 
About the same time a Nelson Memorial 
Hall was also erected in the parish. 

Merton, Surrey. —A Nelson Memorial 
Hospital was opened here by Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyle, on 14 June, 1912. 

Wouldham, near Rochester.—In the 
churchyard is buried the purser of the 
Victory, in whose arms Nelson died. The 
stone over his grave bears the following in- 
scription :— 

Sacred to the memory of Walter Burke, 
Esq., of this parish, who died on the 12th Septem- 
ber 1815, in the 70th year of his age. He was 
Purser of his Majesty’s ship Victory, in the 
glorious Battle of Trafalgar, and in his arms the 
immortal Nelson died. 

I desire information respecting Nelson 
monuments at Norwich, Forres, &c. 


Harpy. 

Abbotsbury, Dorset.—On the Blagdon 
Hills, near this place, is a tower erected to 
the memory of Admiral Hardy, captain of 
the Victory at the Battle of Trafalgar. 
I shall be glad to receive particulars of this 
monument. 


COLLINGWOOD. 
Tynemouth.—In 1845 a bronze statue 
designed by J. G. Lough was erected by 


public subscription on Galley Hill, facing 
the North Sea. Grouped about the pedestal 





of Norfolk. It is the work of Mr, J. 


are four guns from Lord Collingwood’s ship 
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the Royal Sovereign, which were used at 
the Battle of Trafalgar. For many years 
no inscription appeared on the monument, 
but the following was finally adopted and 
placed upon it in 1899:— 
This Monument 
was erected in 1845 by public subscription to the 
memory of 
Admiral Lord Collingwood, 

who in the Royal Sovereign on the 21st October 
1805 led the British fleet into action at Trafalgar 
and maintained the sea fight for upwards of an 
hour before the other ships were within gunshot, 
which caused Nelson to exclaim: ‘‘ See how that 
noble fellow Collingwood takes his ship into 
action.” 

He was born at Newcastle on Tyne 1748 and 
died in the service of his country on board the 
Ville de Paris on 7th March 1810 and was buried 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The four guns upon this monument belonged 
to his ship the Royal Sovereign. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—On the house in The 
Side in which Lord Collingwood was born 
a tablet was placed in June, 1889. It was 
inscribed :— 

Admiral Lord Collingwood 
born in this house 
(48. 
The house was demolished in 1904. 

Morpeth.—Over the door of Collingwood 
House is a tablet inscribed as follows :— 

Here lived the family of Lord Collingwood : 
and here he spent the few and short periods of 
—— snatched from long and arduous service 
afloat. 

** Whenever I think how I am to be happy 
again, my thoughts carry me back to Morpeth ” 
—Collingwood. 

‘** See how that noble fellow Collingwood takes 
his ship into action ’’—Nelson at Trafalgar. 

Erected by the Corporation of Morpeth, 1905. 
* London.—Collingwood was buried beside 
Nelson in the centre of the crypt of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. At a cost of 4,200/. a monu- 
ment was erected in the south transept of 
the Cathedral. It was designed hy Westma- 
cott, and represents the admiral’s body 
lying on the deck of a war-ship draped in 
the colours he won from the enemy. Fame 
bends over the prow of the vessel, and 
Father Thames regards it as it passes by. 
The plinth below bears the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

Erected at the public expense to the memory of 
Cuthbert, Lord Collingwood, 
who died in command of the fleet in the Medi- 
terranean 
on board the Ville-de-Paris 
vii March MDCCcOx, in the LxI year of his age. 
Wherever he served he was distinguished 

for conduct, skill and courage ; particularly 

in the action with the French fleet, June 1, 
MDCCXCIV 





as Captain of the Barfleur ; 
in the action with the Spanish fleet xiv February 
MDCCXCVIL 
as Captain of the Excellent ; 
but most conspicuously in the decisive Victory 
off Cape Trafalgar 
obtained over 
the combined fleets of France and Spain, 
which he eminently contributed as Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue 
commanding the Larboard Division, 
xxi October MDCCCOV. 


to 


My thanks for valued help and suggestions 
are hereby tendered to Mr. Frank Paul, 
Mr. J. M. Bulloch, Major J. H. Leslie, R.A. 
(retired list), Mr. A. E. Parsons, the Rev. 
W. T. Latimer, Mr. Oliver H. Heys, Mr. 
George Carvill, Mr. J. Lindsay Hilson, Mr. 
Keith H. Hopkins, Mr. Wm. MacArthur, 
Mr. B. W. Chippindale, and others. 

I might also add by way of gentle reminder 
that I have still on my file some half-dozen 
letters from correspondents offering help 
which, though accepted is for some unknown 
reason so far withheld. 


Addenda ct Corrigenda. 


CRIMEAN War (11 S. vii. 344). 

Sheffield.—With respect to this memorial 
a correspondent writes :— 

‘““T have always thought that the memorial 
in Sheffield has been thoroughly degraded by the 
authorities. 

“Its base is surrounded by railings, and is 
further adorned by ladies’ and gentlemen’s lava- 
tories, a tramcar shelter, horse drinking-trough, 
a. drinking fountain, and stand for two cabs. 
Nothing could be in worse taste.” ; 

Woolwich. — The same _ correspondent 
points out that “barracks for sappers and 
miners ”’ should more correctly read “ Royal 
Artillery Barracks.”’ 


He also adds :— 


“It might interest you to know that the late 
Queen Victoria subscribed 100 guineas to this 
memorial, and the Prince Consort 50 guineas.” 


Souta ArricAN War (11 S. vii. 444). 


_ London. — With respect to the memorial 
in The Mall I am informed that 

“the names of the men were so much worn 
through being ‘inserted in the floor of the plat- 
form’ that last year they were removed, and are 
placed on the east and west of the two pillars at 
extreme ends of the semicircle.” 

The same correspondent adds: ‘“ There 
are representations of guns in action on the 
N. side of these two pillars.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘* ANAPHYLAXIS.’’ — The medical term 
“ anaphylaxis ’’—applied, I presume, as a 
synonym of insomnia, to denote the dis- 
ease or continued state of being awake, 
7.e., Sleeplessness—which occurs neither in 
Liddell and Scott’s ‘Greek-Engl. Lexicon’ 
nor in the ‘N.E.D.,’ deserves, perhaps, 
to be briefly recorded among your notes 
for the use of the future supplement of 
the latter work. H. Kress, 


Guost aT SToKE Dry.—From a news- 
paper report of a recent meeting of the 
Rutland Archeological and Natural His- 
tory Society I learn that once upon a time 
a Rector of Stoke Dry shut up a witch in 
the parvise over the porch of his church, 
and starved her to death. Naturally, she 
still haunts the building. St. SwiTHrn. 


EXTRACTING SNAKES FROM HoLEes.—Ac- 
cording to Leo Africanus, ‘ Descrittione dell’ 
Africa,’ in Ramusio, ‘ Navigationi et Viaggi,’ 
Venetia, 1588, vol. i. fol. 94 c, a large lizard 
named Dubb lives in the deserts, and is 
roasted and eaten bythe Arabs. When the 
reptile hides itself in a hole, with its tail 
remaining outside, no force whatsoever can 
draw it out, but the hunters succeed in 
capturing it by much widening the hole with 
certain implements. Similarly, there is a 
Japanese belief that no athlete, however 
muscular, is capable of extracting from a 
hole a snake by its tail :-— 

** But you can easily draw it out if only tobacco- 
juice be applied thereto, or if you pull it with 
your right hand whilst grasping your left ear 
with the other hand.’—Terashima, ‘ Wakan 
Sansai Dzue,’ 1713, tom. xlv. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Otp Lonpon FisH SxHors.—Many will 
have noticed with regret that the distinc- 
tively Georgian fish shop of Messrs. J. & C. 
Grove, in Bond Street, is being rebuilt to the 
requirements of a motor-car show-room. 

Except the high-priced specimens behind 
plate - glass, there is not, to-day, much of 
the antique to be found in Bond Street. 
True, there are several businesses of con- 
siderable antiquity, but of buildings illus- 
trating its more remote past there is little 
to interest once we have seen No. 29 and 
the roof of Messrs. Atkinson. There may 
exist some written or printed history of this 
old fish shop, but I am not familiar with it, 
and am dependent on Directories for the 
information that John Grove was in busi- 
ness at No. 26 in 1813, and by 1826 the 
firm had become J. & C. Grove, and was 





removed to 150, New Bond Street. The 
appearance of the shop, with its projecting 
front, stall-board, and fascia lettering. was of 
thisdate. When open to the public view with 
well-stocked slab, it was undoubtedly a 
picturesque study in @ street that exhibits 
more of wealth than beauty, and it is a dis- 
tinct feature of this trade or public service 
that an old fish shop always has pleasant 
artistic advantages over other trades. The 
fish shop at Chelsea, and Crockford’s at 
Temple Bar, have been preserved in drawing 
and engraving. 

Another recent loss of this description has 
been the fish shop at the corner of Bedford 
Street and Maiden Lane. Although not of 
any remarkable age or appearance, its 
position gave it a distinct value for a coup 
dil, and the trim, more evenly lit shop 
that has replaced it will never provide any 
artistic suggestions. 

When fishmongers came away from the 
markets, and traded nearer their customers’ 
kitchens, there was a fish shop in Berkeley 
Square—that is, at least, in the year 1794; 
and Vigo Street and North Audley Street 
had others. Except these there were few 
shops outside the ordinary market districts, 
and no such artistocratic locations could be 
claimed by the rival trade, the butchers. 
These shops, no doubt, had the distinctive 
characteristic which belonged to Messrs. 
Grove and the fish shop at Charing Cross, 
and which at the other extreme of the town 
could, and still can, be found in the Ghetto ; 
I refer to the trade in fresh-water fish. The 
finest example of these picturesque shops 
and their interesting displays was that once 
existing in unspoilt Middlesex Street. Mr. 
Zangwill has immortalized it in ‘The 
Children of the Ghetto’; but Wentworth 
Street has, every Friday morning, a pisca- 
torial (post-mortem) interest excelling that of 
any other London thoroughfare, and at its 
shops and stalls have been “ caught ’ most 
of the specimens in that admirably arranged 
collection in the Public Library, Whitechapel 
High Street. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


THE COLLEGE (oR Krna’s) ScHoot, GLov- 
CESTER.—My note on ‘ John Clarke, School- 
master of Hull,’ at 11 S. vii. 444, mentions 
a period in the history of this school when 
there appears to have been no formal 
appointment of a head master, the Chapter 
Act Book not recording an election to that 
office after the resignation of Benjamin 
Newton in 1718 until 30 Nov., 1725, when 
William Alexander was admitted. In look- 
ing over the accounts of the Chapter I 
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find, notwithstanding the absence of any 
record in the Act Book, that William’ Alex- 
ander received a stipend as “ Archididas- 
calus” from the year 1718-19 onwards. It 
is evident that he followed Benjamin Newton 
immediately upon the latter’s resignation, 
but a second examination of the Act Book 
makes it certain that he was not admitted 
formally until the date given above. Alex- 
ander thus held office from 1718 till 1742. 
The reference to him at 11 S. vii. 385 should 
also be amended. 

The following are corrections and addi- 
tions to the history of the College School by 
Mr. A. F. Leach (‘ Vict. Hist. Gloucester- 
shire,’ ii. 314-37). Oliver Gregory (p. 331) 
was admitted head master 29 June, 1674. 
That Whitefield was pupil under William 
Alexander, and not Wheeler (p. 332), has 
been noted already (11 S. vii. 385), and the 
correct date of his entry also given. For 
1692, the year given (p. 332) as that of the 
election of Benjamin Newton, read 3 Aug., 
1712. Newton resigned 15 Sept., 1718. 
The date (p. 332) of Alexander’s mastership 
is given above. The author of the ‘ History 
of Gloucester’ cited on p. 333 was G. W. 
Counsel, not G. W. Arundel. The present 
school is north of the Chapter House, not 
south (p. 334). RoLanD AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 


Isaac D’IsRAELI.—His first appearance 
in print is said in the ‘D.N.B.’ to be the 
vindication of Dr. Johnson’s character, 
signed I. D. I., in The Gentleman's Magazine 


for Dec., 1786. There is, however, an 
earlier specimen of his composition. In 
the answers to correspondents in the 


number of The Wit’s Magazine for April, 
1784, it is stated that the 

** Silver Medal for the best original article in 
Prose written by a correspondent is this month 
adjudged to Mr. D’Israeli, Great St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate Street, author of the ‘ Account of 
the Family of Nonsense.’ ” 

_This ‘ Account ’ is printed on pp. 145-7 
of the magazine, and is followed in May, 
1784, pp. 177-9, by a “ Farther Account of 
the Family of Nonsense, by Mr. D’Israeli.’’ 

W. P. CourTNEY. 


““ UNCONSCIOUS HUMOUR.” —The following 
extract from a lately published book deserves 
to be put on record in the columns of 
‘N. & Q.’ -— 

‘The phrase ‘unconscious humour’ is the one 
contribution I have made to the current literature 
of the day. I am continually seeing unconscious 
humour (without quotation marks) alluded to in 
Times articles and other like places, but I never 
remember to have come across it as a synonym 





for dulness till I wrote ‘Life and Habit.’”— 
‘The Note-Books of Samuel Butler,’ author of 
* Erewhon,’ arranged and edited by Henry Festing 
Jones, 1912, p. 166. 

Butler’s ‘ Life and Habit’ was first pub- 
lished in 1877, R. L. Moreton. 


SHAKESPEARE ALLUsIONS.—The following 
have not, I think, been collected. The 
number of passages from ‘The Drunkard’s 
Character ’’ makes it appear more probable 
that they are reminiscences of Shake- 


speare :— 

** And in regard of others, it were as needlesse, 
as to lend spectacles to Lynceus, an o to 
Argus, or to wast gilding on pure Gold.”— 
R. Junius [i.e. Young], ‘The Drunkard’s Cha- 
racter,’....London, 1638, A 7. 

“ Putrified Lillies smell farre 
weeds.” —Ibid., p. 197. 

“They would speake Dagger points.” —Ibid., 
p. 399. 

“© So the uxorious husband, at the first idolizeth 
his wife,....the cold wind must not blow upon 
her.” —Ibid., p. 425. 

“Tt is easie for a mans sinne to live; when 
himselfe is dead.’’—Ibid., p. 496. 

“It being as true of malice, as it is of love, 
that it will creepe, where it cannot goe.”’—Jbid., 
p. 512. 

Though Wit as precious every Scene doth hold, 
As Shakespeare's lease [sic: ? leaf] or Johnson’s 
massy Gold, 
Though thou with swelling Canvas sail beyond 
Hercules Pillars, Fletcher and Beamont [sic]. 
John Tomkins before Ellis’s 
‘Dia Poemata,’ 1655. 
A Neighbour did say, 
She *d an excellent way 
To inrich bad Land that is spent ; 
So much wou’d she sweat, 
As she walkt with heat, 
To Lard the Lean Earth as she went. 
‘ Mock Songs and Joking Poems all Novel,’ 
...-London, 1675, p. 19. 
And tell each Spartan to his face, 
They are all degenerate and base ; 
That those who us’d to fight with Half-Staff, 
Are dwindl’d now into a Falstaff. 
‘The Scoffer Scoffed,’....London, 1684, p. S$. 


G. THORN-DRURY. 


worse than 


‘Tur SrrverR Domino; or, SIDE VYHIS- 
PERS, SocraAL AND LiTeRARY.’—These are 
the title and sub-title of a curious produc- 
tion which, to judge from the Author’s 
Note to the second edition, dated 9 Nov., 
1892, was first issued in 1891. But if this 
Note was written for the second edition, 
how comes it to be appended to the “ twen- 
tieth edition, with Author’s Note to this 
issue,” in 1894? It is, however, to the 
authorship of this literary freak that I 
would here draw attention. ‘‘ Who is the 
author of ‘The Silver Domino’? That 
is the question I am asked wherever I go,” 
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said The Queen on its first appearance; 


and The LItterary World added, ‘“ The|I 


literary puzzle of the hour is—Who wrote 
‘The Silver Domino’?” For twenty years 
this puzzle has, so far as I know, remained 
unsolved, but an apparent solution has at 
last come from an unexpected source, for 
in the ‘Katalog der Byron-Abteilung 
des Englischen Seminars,’ by Ottokar 
Intze, in ‘ Byroniana und Anderes aus dem 
Englischen Seminar in Erlangen,’ 1912 
(kindly sent to me recently by Dr. H. 
Varnhagen in reply to my query on ‘ Byron 
and the Hobhouse MS.’), is the following 
entry :— 

“Corelli, Marie. Byron loquitur. In deren: 
‘The Silver Domino; or, Side Whispers, Social 
and Literary,’ London, Lamley & Co., 1893. 
S. 327-356.” 

Is this “a bow at a venture,” or an 
authoritative statement? If the former, 
it is a pure literary lése-majesté against 
anonymity; if the latter, whence its 
source, and how long has the veil been 
lifted ? Is it, after all, but the latest 
attempt to detect a mysterious iden- 
tity, only to be added to many con- 
temporary such, and equally foredoomed 
to failure with (to quote the confident sar- 
casm of the Note) other ‘ supposititious 
clues and random shots” concerning a 
satirist too “closely masked” to fear 
detection ? And did the compiler of the 
‘Katalog’ draw the inference upon which 
he based his statement from the subjoined 
passage in the very chapter or paper (‘ Byron 
loquitur,’ xix. 327) which he cites ? 

“With the reckless Corelli, I propound to 
myself the startling question, ‘Suppose God 
were dead ? We see that the works of men live 
re their death—why not the works of 
rod ¢ 

Did he regard this sentence as a “ blind ” 
and a clue at the same time? Possibly. 
But the evidence, though internal, is slight 
and risky, and the entry looks perilously 
analogous to that of the catalogue compiler 
who entered George Eliot’s work under 
* Mill” as ‘ Mill on the Floss.’ 


This desire to unmask the identity of 
authors of books that, for whatever reason, 
have enjoyed even an ephemeral vogue 
is not altogether idle curiosity, but “is 
often,” as George Tyrrell acutely observes, 
“a healthy instinct—a desire to integrate 
our general view of the world in which we 
have to live”; yet its gratification should 
be pursued along lines which invade no 
private territory nor intersect ruthlessly 
the domain of uncertainty. Whether this 





has been so or not in the present instance 
have no available information to enable 
me to decide. Perhaps others more en- 
lightened can make the decision for me. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


A SHOVEL CALLED A BECKET. — Just 
outside Littleport on the Wisbech Road is a 
small inn with the curious sign ‘‘ Spade and 
Becket.”’” The landlord informs me that a 
becket is ‘a shovel with a wing on made 
for turf-digging, as it cuts out the shape 
of the turf.” GEORGE WHERRY. 





Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their — 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JOHNSON BriBLioGRAPHY.—1. Can any one 
supply the sources of the following quota- 
tions, which are among the mottoes prefixed 
to Johnson’s ‘ Rambler’ ? 

By A. W.: No. 75. 
When smiling fortune spreads her golden ray, 
All crowd around to flatter and obey ; 
But when she thunders from an angry sky, 
Our friends, our flatterers, our lovers fly. 

By A. W.: No. 172. 
Thou hast not known the giddy worlds of fate, 
Nor servile flatteries which enchant the great. 
The initials suggest the name of Anna 
Williams. 

By E. C.: No. 166. 
Once poor, my friend, still poor you must remain, 
The rich alone have all the means of gain. 

By FE. C.: No. 150. 
Led by our stars what tracts immense we trace ! 
From seas remote, what funds of science raise ! 
A pain to thought ; but when th’ heroic band 
Returns applauded to their native land, 
A life domestic you will then deplore, 
And sigh, while I describe the various shore. 
“ E. C.” might be Elizabeth Carter. 

By Catcott: No. 52. 
How oft in vain the son of Theseus said, 
Thy stormy sorrows be with patience laid : 
Nor are thy fortunes to be wept alone ; 
Weigh others’ tvoes, and learn to bear thy own. 

2. A cutting from an old catalogue of a 

second-hand bookseller’s stock shows the 
existence of a 
“* facsimile inscription for the collar of Sir Joseph 
Banks’s goat, 1772; designed by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. Norwich, 4to.” 
The inscription is printed, sub 1772, in 
Boswell (Hill’s ed., ii. 144). I shall be 
glad to know when, and for whom, this fac- 
simile was printed at Norwich. 
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3. Boswell records that Dr. Johnson col- 
lected his pamphlets “ into a volume with 
the title of ‘ Political Tracts, by the Authour 
of the ‘‘ Rambler.” ’”’ All the copies that 
I have seen are without the words “‘ by the 
Authour of the ‘Rambler.’’’ Will some one 
tell me where a copy with the title-page as 
stated by Boswell (ed. Hill, ii. 315) can be 
seen ? W. P. CouRTNEY. 

Reform Club. 


Mrs. HEMANS AND “ THE DISTINGUISHED 
LineuisT.”—In ‘The Memorials of Mrs. 
Hemans,’ by Henry F. Chorley, published 
in 1835, there is a letter from the poet 
dated 1830, in which she says that she has 
just received a visit from a remarkable 
person, “the distinguished linguist,” whose 
brilliant and original conversation very much 
attracted her. 

**T think I was most interested [she says] in 
his description of Spain. He had aiso been to 
Iceland, and through Europe to Warsaw.” 

Who was this distinguished linguist ? It 
has been assumed by one well-known writer 
that it was George Borrow; but Borrow 
was quite unknown in 1830, when Mrs. 
Hemans wrote this letter, and his famous 
journey through Spain was still in the 
future. CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 


JAMES HAMILTON, TRAVELLER.—James 
Hamilton travelled in North Africa and the 
Egyptian Sudan about the middle of the 
last century, and gave accounts of his 
travels in two books :— 

‘Wanderings in North Africa.’ (London, John 
Murray, 1856, 8vo.) 

‘Sinai, the Hedjaz, and Soudan: Wanderings 
around the Birth-place of the Prophet, and across 
the Aithiopian Desert, from Sawakin to Chartum.’ 
(London, Richard Bentley, 1857, 8vo.) 

. According to Prince Ibrahim-Hilmy’s 
‘Literature of Egypt and the Soudan’ he 
was also the author of a pamphlet :— 

‘Farewell to Egypt; or, The Departure of the 
Free Church of Sectional out of the Erastian Estab- 
lishment.’ (London, Nisbet, 1843, 12mo, 12 pp.) 

See also the 

Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, Paris, janvier 
et février, 1858, ‘ Remargues sur |’Oasis de Syouah, 
ou de Jupiter Ammon, suivies d'une relation de 
M. James Hamilton,’ par Edmé Francois Jomard. 

His books are informative as to the 
political condition of the countries passed 
through, and show up the wretched mis- 
government of the Sudan under Egyptian 
domination. He travelled from Suakin on 
the Red Sea coast to Kassala and Khartum 
in 1854, returning by Berber and the great 
Nubian desert to Egypt. He had a com- 
panion during this tour, whom he does not 





name, but indicates only by the initials 
“M. D.” This companion was evidently 
M. Charles Didier, a Frenchman, who also 
published accounts of his travels :— 

a5 pauante Jours au Désert (en Egypte).’ (Paris» 

57, Svo. i 
set Lieues sur le Nil.’ (Paris, Hachette, 1858, 
2mo. 

‘Les Nuits de Caire.’ (Paris, Hachette, 1860.) 

See also 

Bentley's Miscellany, vol. xliv. p. 286, ‘ Didier’s 
Voyage of the Nile’; Nouvelles Annales de Voyages, 
Paris, 1858, vol. iii. pp. 314-60; 1868, vol. i., map 
(showing route). 

Is anything more known of James Hamil- 
ton? His name does not appear in the 
*D.N.B.’ 

The Atheneum, 1857, pp. 341-2, contains a 
notice of another book by Charles Didier 
relating to the same joint expedition :— 

“Visit to the Grand-Chérif of Mecca (Séjour, 
&c.). Paris, Hachette & Co. 

“‘In company with a disagreeable Englishman 
[the reviewer states], M. Didier went up from 
Djeddah to Tiaif to pay the visit which gives its 
title to his book. The Frank guests were, for 
were reasons, made much of by the Grand- 
Shérif :—sent for with pomp and circumstance,— 
lodged in a magniticent residence, with a guard of 
honour at the gate,—feasted on the fat of the land, 
— their heterodox wine - bibbing propensities 
winked at,—and put to sleep in the harem, which 
the ladies had been compelled to quit before their 
arrival,” 

Frepxk. A. EDWARDS. 

34, Old Park Avenue, Nightingale Lane, 8.W. 


CustuMAL: Date WaNnTED.—I should be 
grateful if any of your readers could deter- 
mine the date of the subjoined Custumal, 
occurring in the ‘Liber Niger’ in Salis- 
bury Diocesan Registry, and printed in 
‘Tenants of Sherborne’ by me in Dorset 
Notes and Queries. ‘Liber Niger’ was com- 
piled in 1455, but this seems earlier. What 
is the meaning, too, of ‘‘distoneth”’ ? 


Yatmyster. Folio 200. 

This is the olde custume and consuetude the 
which hath ben kept and used ever of our for- 
faders afore us of brekyng of feldis and entryng 
of comyn which longith to Yatmystre Lye and 
Chetnolle and also the thutees [underlined and 
duties written above] that the owte townes longith 
to do to thelord Thatistosey as touchyng to the 
duteis. They of the owte townes shal come at 
lammasse with such gere as longith to her labor 
and do her duteis to her lordis as they bey [beth 
written above] assigned of the officers and have 
her custume as longith therto. 

Viz. to the comyn and enteryng unto the feldis 
Erber’ Ryelond and Pishille is comyn felde for all 
in townes but hit is severel fro lammasse to Michael 
is eve. Owte take that the tenant that mowe 
lefe her laboryng bests therein savyng the fruts 
that beth upon goyng in with ye lords and after 
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Michael ove comyn for all in townes for grete 
bests. And a martynis ove all in townes may 
enter in with shepe. 

Hangmede Estover is several fro lammasse to 
Michaell eve save Yatmyster and Chetnolle and 
no mo shal morwe lese and eve lese her laboryng 
bests therynne the fruts savyng theruppon and 
after Michaell eve comyn for Yatmyster and 
Chetnolle and no mo. 

Newham felde is comyn for hem of Lye and no 
mo; for all man bestel fro lammasse to michael 
eve savyng the fruts uppon. 

The next felde lying to Newham felde is comen 
for hem of Chetnolle and no mo fro lammasse to 
michaell eve savyng the fruts theruppon for all 
man bestel. 

All the feldis a westhalfe Chetnolle beth severel 
for hem of Chetnolle all the yere. Yatmister schal 
not comyn bi Sowthe the high wey lying betwene 
Chetnolle and Lye not er michaell eve and then 
ther schal have comyn there for the Sunday after 
Candilmasse Day and then thei shal goo owte 
thereof whether hit be value or no. 

And all the feldis an esthalfe Rielond ben 
severel for hem of Lye all the yere. Also thei of 
Lye have iij acres lond lying in a felde and Yat- 
mister hath thyre lying in their feld and as for 
that ther schal none comyn with other never the 
more. 

The Este downe and Ernhille is comyn for 
Yatmyster and no mo fro lammasse to michaell 
eve for all man bestel as thei woll hemself savyng 
the fruts uppon. Theiof Lye and Chetnolle shall 
not comyn to north the Downe lake and the 
Grene Wey lying to Stake Voods not or Michaell 
eve and then thei schal come in with the lords of 
Whitfeld and comyn fro the Olde Pynne to 
Northam Forde etyng that old and kepe that new 
til the Sunday after Candelmasse And then schal 
Lye and Chetnolle go owte therof whether hit be 
valew or no. 

All the felds an esthalfe Yatmistere is comyn 
for Yatmistre fro lammasse to michaell-eve for 
all man bestel that thei woll hemself. 

Also all the felds awesthafe Yatminstre is 
comyn for hem of Yatminstre fro Lammasse to 
Michaell eve savyng the fruts uppon. 

Fro Lyming Stoon to Deffords Brigg schall thei 
of Ryme comyn after Michaell Eve. 

Yatmystre shall comyn in Ryme felde after 
Michaell Eve fro Lamslond Wey to Downe Lake 
the which officers that schuld loke that this for- 
said custume wer thus kept schal be chose in 
Yatmystre and in no nother towne. 

Thus schuld the comyn be kept among the 
tenants the which is destrued in everie kynde as 
I schal reherce for they of Lye Rielonde schuld 
lye falwe and be comyn thei makith but Whete- 
felde the which schuld be comyn feld for all there 
townes. 

Also the tenantrye of Lye and Chetnolle 
bryngith almost 200 bests mo then they men- 
teyneth upon her tenantrie owte of Wybroke (?) 
and Stokwade grownd unto our comyn assone as 
hit is apeyn for hit draw to midwynter and then 
thei gather home to her fresshe lese ayen and 
thus distoneth the comyn of the por tenantrie. 

Also thei that have a folde or to of the lord wol 
have ther felde and comyn as a tenant ther thei 
after have none till michaell eve. 


Epmunp R. Nevitt, F.S.A. 
West Hanney Vicarage, Wantage. 


ADMISSION REGISTERS OF SCHOOLS.— 
This Society is at present engaged in com- 
piling a record of the registers of English 
schools, printed and otherwise, and we 
should be obliged if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
would tell us the present place of deposit 
of the Admission Registers of Schools now 
dissolved, and whether any are in private 
hands. Ivy C. Woops, 

Librarian-Secretary of the Society of 
Genealogists. 
227, Strand, W.C. 


SourcE oF QvuoTATION WaANTED.—The 
late Bishop Fraser, in a sermon dated 
9 February, 1879, quoted Aristotle as 
saying :— 

‘There is a cropping-time in the races of men, 
as in the fruits of the field ; and sometimes, if the 
stock be good, there springs up for a time a suc- 
cession of splendid men (dévdpes mepirroi); and 
then comes a period of barrenness.”’ 

Will some correspondent furnish the 
reference, and also the passage as it stands 
in the original ? 

RicHarD H. THORNTON. 


WoopEN NutcrAcKERS.—I have several 
old carved wooden nutcrackers with gro- 
tesque figures and screw-handles. I should 
be glad to know if these articles were of 
English or Swiss make, and their prob- 
able date. Two are human figures, the 
heads being hollow at the back to hold the 
nut, which is cracked by the pressure of 
the screw-handle. Another is a hand hold- 
ing a nut; the third a squirrel. 

P. D. M. 


Soricirors’ Roiut.—Where would one 
apply to see the Roll of Solicitors for those 
commencing practice about 1827 ? 


OFFICERS IN UnirorM.—At what date, 
after Jane Austen wrote, did naval and 
military officers cease from wearing uniform 
when off duty, and was the change effected 
by official regulation ? 


‘Tue FRvITLESS PRECAUTION.’—Pepys 
in his ‘ Diary,’ under date 15 October, 
1660, notes :— 

‘“*T fell to read ‘ The Fruitless Precaution’.... 
which I read in bed till I had made an end of it, 
and do find it the best writ tale that ever I read 
in my life.” 

By whom was it written? The eluci- 
datory notes to Wheatley’s edition, 1904, 
which give the date of death of almost 
every person mentioned in the ‘ Diary,’ 





are apparently silent about it. 
G. B. M. 
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Konxant MS.—Can any of your readers 
tell me if a long MS. bearing the following 
title is of any special importance ?— 

‘* Discurso sobre avinda de Iesu Christo nosso 
Salvador ao mundo Dividido em Dovs TRATADOS. 
Feito pello P. Thomas Estevad Inglez de Com- 
panhia de Jesus Imprensso em Rachol com- 
plicencia das Inquizi¢aé e Ordinario no Collegio 
— os santos da Comp* de Jesus anno de 

It is a MS., bound in three volumes, in 
Konkani, a kind of Marathi dialect, but 
of mixed idiom. Konkani is also called 
Goanese. FREDERICK A, FLoyver, B.A. 

Oxford Union Society. 


HaAMILTON.—Can any reader tell me where 
I may obtain information as to the ancestors 
of Claud Hamilton of Blackhole, Scotland, 
who married Janet Orr, and whose daughter 
Marion married, in 1633, Robert Alexander 
of Blackhouse and Boghall, Ayrshire, and 
Newtoun, Renfrewshire ? Claud Hamilton 
is buried in the graveyard of Paisley Abbey. 
The arms on his tomb are almost obliterated, 
but three objects that look like roses or 
shells can still be distinguished. 

Lyp1a 8. M. Rosrnson, 
Airdrie, Paoli, Pennsylvania. 


SrreET-NAMES.—I am greatly interested 
in the origin and history of street-names, 
and wish to obtain particulars of any litera- 
ture on the subject. In addition to the 
articles in ‘N. & Q.,’ I am aware of the 
following: ‘Names of our Streets’ in 
‘Curiosities of Literature’ (Disraeli), vol. iii. : 
‘London Street-Names’ (F. H. Habben), 
1896; ‘Greenock Street-Names, their His- 
tory and Romance,’ by Gardner Blair, with 
an Introduction by Sir Hugh Shaw-Stewart, 
crown §8vo, cloth, illustrations, Greenock, 
1907. J. ARDAGH, 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be grateful for information about 
the following names: (1) Charles William 
Leslie Assey, who was ‘admitted to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 19 Feb., 1831; (2) 
Robert Alexander, born 13 Oct., 1792, who 
became a cadet in E.I.C.S. (Madras), circa 
1812; (3) Henry Falkner, who became a 
scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 


1778; and (4) Bedingfield Pogson, who 
was admitted to Westminster School 
23 Sept., 1765. G. F. R. B. 


THE OLp EnauisH Bow.—Is it a fact 
that the bow with which’so many battles 
were won by English bowmen was _in- 
variably made of yew? There are some who 
do not believe this altogether, and assert the 





best bows were of elm. There is an elm 
which goes by the name of bow-elm, which 
is largely used in the making of chairs. 
Bow-elm is also known as the female elm, 
that is an elm but half grown, when it is 
stronger and more elastic and pliable than 
when fully matured. A full-grown elm 
carries the name of naff ornaft elm, at which 
stage it is the best for making the naves of 
wheels into which the spokes are set. 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

[Bows of yew were accounted the best ; but lest 
the stock should be exhausted only the best archers 
were allowed to have them. Therest—in about the 


proportion of four to one—had bows of elm and 
other woods. ] 


DurHAM, 1469.—In the ‘Coventry Leet 
Book,’ p. 346, there is an entry referring to 
the numerous rebellions in England in 1469, 
among others that of the Lancastrian 
Nevilles, Humphrey and Charles, in the 
North, and the execution of the ringleaders. 
Coupled with these is the Bailiff of Durham, 
who was also beheaded. What, part did 
the city of Durham play in this rebellion, 
and who was the bailiff in question ? 

Mary Dormer Harris. 


THE Famous CoRNISH REGIMENT OF 1643. 
—tThere has lately come into my possession 
a little book entitled ‘The Legion of the 
Unconquered Dead: a List of the Royal 
Cornish Regiment of 1643, by J. C. 
Whitebrook. The publishers are Messrs. 
Hutchings & Romer of Great Marlborough 
Street, London, and the year of publication 
is 1909. The contents are of special interest, 
and I shall be glad to know if they have ever 
been published in any other form. 

JOHN LANGDON BoNYTHON. 

Carclew, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Srcin1aN Heratpry.—Where can I find 
drawings of the arms of the principal old 
families of Sicily—Chiaramonte, Serradifalco, 
&e. ? SYDNEY HERBERT. 

Carlton Lodge, Cheltenham. 





CONSTITUTIONAL History.—Could any of 
your correspondents give me the names of 
any book or books giving an account of the 
constitution-making struggles in England 
between 1649 and 1653 ? J. W 


Oxtp Hovsr IN Bristor.—Where can I 
find a full account of Canynges House in 
Redcliffe Street ? I have already referred 
to Sever’s ‘Memoirs of Bristol’ and Bar- 
rett’s ‘ Antiquities.’ M.A. 
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AN AMBIGUOUS POSSESSIVE CASE. 
(11 8. viii. 25.) 

I HOPE that Mr. Curry’s authority will 

not banish phrases like “a friend of Al- 

fred’s ”’ from the use of those who wish to 

write and speak English carefully. 

1. I expect it will be found that the phrase 
originated by analogy from ‘‘a friend of 
mine, his, hers,” &c., which probably has 
philological grounds into which I should 
not dare to try to penetrate. 

2. In use. as I understand it, “‘ a friend of 
Alfred’s”’ means ‘‘ one of Alfred’s friends,” 
implying that he has more than one. I 
should agree with Mr. Curry that it would 
be better to abolish the ’s in the cases he 
quotes: if (a) the duke had only one foible ; 
(&) the duke had only one unjust humour ; 
(c) Charlotte Bronté had only one sister ; 
(d) the first baronet had only one brother. 

In common talk, to the question ‘‘ Who is 
that ?”’ the reply, “A sister of So-and- 
so’s,” would not necessarily imply that 
**So-and-so ” has another sister, but would at 
least imply “I dare say he (or she) has.” 

In George II.’s days “a friend of the 
Prince’s”’ would be one of the party 
Frederick was understood to have started 
in opposition to “‘the King’s party.’? There 
might have been several persons of the 
King’s party of whom it would be true to 
say ‘‘ He is a friend of the Prince.” 

3. This is, perhaps, enough as to the 
general use of this possessive. The instance, 
however, with which Mr. Curry starts 
suggests a further remark as to the way 
in which in use the phrase has come to 
express a slight difference of meaning in 
the word “friend.’’ when this possessive 
is used in relation to it. I should not 
like to dogmatize, but ‘‘ Peter is a friend of 
Alfred *’ seems to me to have a subtle 
indication that Peter is active in the friend- 
ship, more or less befriends Alfred, while 
“ Peter is a friend of Alfred’s ” at least puts 
the pair on an equality. If you com- 
pare “Peter is a great friend of Alfred ” 
with ‘‘ Peter is a great friend of Alfred’s,”’ 
there may even be in the latter phrase a 
balance of affection towards his friend in 
favour of Alfred. 

I hope, in any case, that these sugges- 
tions may incline Mr. Curry to be more 
tolerant of the offending possessive. 

JoHN R. MAcRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 
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The construction deprecated is essentially 
that which Addison uses (Spectator, No. 
106) when he says that Sir Roger de 
Coverley “desired a particular friend of his 
at the university to find him out a clergy- 
man.” If we ask, ‘A particular friend 
of his” what ? and answer, “A particular 
friend of his friend,’ we shall deliberately 
land ourselves in confusion. The explana- 
tion of the syntactical formula is to be found 
in the meaning of the preposition “ of,” 
which in its primary sense of “ proceeding 
from,” ‘‘ belonging to,” or “ among,”’ gives 
a partitive force to the expression in which 
it occurs. Thus Addison’s phrase denotes 
“a particular friend of or from among his 
friends.” Similarly, Mr. Curry’s illustra- 
tive example, “‘ Peter is a friend of Alfred’s,”’ 
signifies that Peter is one of Alfred’s friends. 
So also ‘‘ an unjust humour of the duke’s ” 
is one from among his Grace’s tempera- 
mental idiosyncrasies, just as “ that sister 
of Charlotte Bronté’s”’ is one of the novelist’s 
sisters. If the reference were made when 
only an individual or a particular thing 
was concerned, then the syntax would be 
faulty, as it would involve no_partitive 
phrase. Thus “a picture of Rossetti” 
means a likeness of the artist, whereas 
“a picture of Rossetti’s”’ is one of those 
that came from his brush or otherwise 
belonged to him. THomas BAYNE. 


Many will sympathize with Mr. J. T. 
Curry and see his point; the real difficulty 
is the universal acceptance of such a common 
expression as this, ‘“‘a friend of mine.” 
According to Mr. Curry it ought to be 
“a friend of me”; and no one can say 
he is not grammatically right. All the 
same, this ambiguous possessive is part 
of the vulgar tongue, and has been made 
use of as correct by many great as well as 
small writers. So, as they say in India, 
What can do? FRANK PENNY. 


** A friend of the duke’s”’ or “a friend 
of Peter’s,”’ &c., although so common, must, 
as Mr. Curry suggests, be ungrammatical, 
and mean literally “ a friend of the duke’s 
friend.”’ There is, however, another form 
of double possessive which, although it 
looks and sounds wrong, is surely quite 
justifiable in those few cases in which it is, 
or may be, used. At least I know of no 
rule or reason that can be adduced against 
it. The difficulty actually occurred to 
me some years ago on receiving an invita- 
tion from the late Dean Gregory. If it 
had been any other dean, the difficulty 
would not have arisen; but the correct 
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title in this diocese is ‘‘ Dean of St. Paul’s.”’ 
In replying, is it justifiable to ‘“‘ accept the 
Dean of St. Paul’s’s kind invitation’ ? 
Of course the difficulty may be avoided 
by transposing the words, but assuming the 
order of words to be, for whatever reason, 
essential, is the double possessive gram- 
matically justifiable? The word “ Cathe- 
dral”’’ is, of course, understood, but one 
could hardly reply to “the Dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral’s invitation.” 
J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


One is always grateful to any one who 
is striving to preserve the purity of our 
language, but I should like to ask Mr. J. T. 
Curry whether he finds any ambiguity 
in such a phrase as ‘ @ friend of mine,” 
and whether it could stand for anything 
but “a friend of [7.e., out of] my friends.” 
Tf he does not object to the use of the pos- 
sessive pronoun ‘“‘ mine,.”’ I do not see on 
what ground he _ protests against the 
possessive case ‘‘ Alfred’s.”? The usage may 
be new, though I cannot remember the 
time when I did not meet with and (pace 
Mr. Curry) adopt it; but I cannot detect 
any ambiguity. C. B. WHEELER. 


Mr. Joun T. Curry complains of the 
’s in the modern sentence-form ‘‘ Peter is 
a friend of Alfred’s”’ ; ‘*‘ that sister of Char- 
lotte Bronté’s.” He takes these—perhaps 
not seriously—to be equivalent to ‘‘ Peter 
is a friend of Alfred’s friend,’’ and “ that 
sister of the sister of Charlotte Bronté.” I 
neither defend the form nor reject it; that 
it is ambiguous cannot be denied. But 
the usual explanation is that the word 
understood is the plural of the noun pre- 
ceding of; thus, “‘ Peter is a friend of 
Alfred’s friends,” &c., meaning that Peter 
is one of them. There is something like 
a parallel in the Hebrew idiom—always 
explicit, however—‘‘a corner of the corners 
of the room,” 7@.e., one of the corners of the 
room. Nett Coney. 


{Mr. J. Fixcn also thanked for reply.] 





‘ THE AMBULATOR ’ (11 S. vii. 430 ; viii. 16). 
—A complete set of this publication would 
be a valuable possession for a library, as it 
would show the various changes that were 
effected in the suburbs of London during a 
period of nearly forty years. I have amongst 
my books copies of the third edition, 
* Printed for J. Bew, in Pater-Noster-Row, 
1787,’ and of the eleventh edition, 1811, 





which was described by Mr. THomas Wm. 
Huck at the second reference. The map 
attached to this copy is inscribed ‘‘ Pub- 
lished as the Act directs July 1: 1806 by 
Scatcherd & C°. Avemaria Lane,” so it was 
probably engraved for the tenth edition of 
1806. The map of the third edition is dated 
** Sept’ 3" 1787,” and it probably did duty 
until it was superseded in 1806. I have not 
seen the maps, if any, which belonged to the 
first and second editions. 

The descriptions of the various places 
mentioned in the book are written in the 
earlier editions in rather a florid style, which 
was subsequently toned down. For instance, 
Marble Hall (properly Marble Hill), at 
Twickenham, the seat of the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, was in 1787 a ‘‘ house as white 
as snow,”’ whereas in 1811 it is merely “a 
small white building.” In 1787 the de- 
scription of Ranelagh extended to seven and 
a half pages, but by 1811 the gardens had 
ceased to exist. In the meantime other 
places of entertainment had sprung up. In 
1787 Primrose Hill occupies only four lines, 
but the notice is much enlarged in 1811; 
and a description is given of Chalk Farm, 
where Col. Montgomery expired after fight- 
ing his duel with Capt. Macnamara in 1803. 
Chalk Farm, it is said, ‘“‘ was known a few 
years back as the rendezvous of the Corre- 
sponding Society, who first assembled in a 
discontented manner at Copenhagen House.” 
The editor continues :— 

‘* Having, in our former editions, omitted to 
notice this well-known resort of Sunday smoakers 
and Monday skittle-players, we shall here remark 
that it deserves equally to be ranked with White- 
Conduit House and Bagnigge Wells.” 

Its career was, however, a short one. 
W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


The first edition of ‘The Ambulator’ is 
given in the Catalogue of New Publications 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 
1774, and priced 2s. 6d. A copy of ‘“‘ The 
Eighth Edition, Augmented and Improved,” 
is in this library. The title follows that 
of the seventh edition (ante, p. 17), the 
imprint being ‘“‘ London: Printed for 
J. Scatcherd, Ave Maria Lane. 1796,’’ and 
the price 4s. ROLAND AUSTIN. 

Public Library, Gloucester. : 


I possess copies of ‘The Ambulator’ 
for 1800 and 1811. I also saw a copy 
bearing date 1805 a week or so ago. 
It was apparently succeeded by ‘The 
Stranger’s Guide; or, New Ambulator,’ 
published by T. Hughes, 35, Ludgate 
Street, and W. Cole, 10, Newgate Street. 
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My copy of this bears no date, but a remark 

on p. 58 referring to 1824 as “this year” 

leads me to suppose that may have been the 

date of issue. Many of the descriptions of 

places are copied verbatim from its prede- 

cessor. Joun T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


I have a copy of what is apparently the 
first edition of this book: ‘‘ London, printed 
for J. Bew in Pater-noster Row, 1774.” 
It is said to be “ collected by a gentleman for 
his private amusement.” It has no map, 
and consists of title, preface (one leaf), de- 
scription of London, Westminster, &c., and 
list of the Companies’ Halls in London 
(pp. i-xxiv, sheets b, c); the text follows, 
paged 1-223, with a last page of advertise- 
ments (sheets B—U, of which all but U are of 
6 leaves each, u being only of 4). It is, 
therefore, what De Morgan (‘ Arithmetical 
Books ’) says should be called a sexto, or a 
duodecimo printed on half-sheets. 

F. R. 


Godalming. 


Sr. Pauy at VirGit’s Toms (11 S. viii. 8). 
—In ‘Thesaurus Hymnologicus,’ by H. A. 
Daniel (Lipsiz, 1855), tom. v. p. 266, I find 
the following :— 


‘(Ad Maronis mausoleum. Fragmentum Se- 
quentiz de S. Paulo, Puteolos advecto.) 
Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus fudit super eum 
Piz rorem lacrime : 
Quantum, inquit, te fecissem 
Vivum si te invenissem 
Poetarum maxime. 
Schlosser, Lieder der Kirche, I. p. 416: AuS 
miindlicher Mittheilung meines seligen BruderS 
vom Jahre 1812. Doch ist dieser Vers und die 
Sequenz, welcher er angehéren soll, nirgends 
aufzufinden. Auch wurde mir auf mein Befragen 
dariiber die Existenz derselben im Jahre 1835 
zu Neapel und zu Pozzuoli ausdriicklich in Frage 
gestellt. Die Aechtheit derselben ist daher auf 
allen Fall unerweislich. 

*Fortasse stropha deprompta est ex illa 
sequentia, que Bettinellio teste (Del risorgi- 
mento d'Italia, tom. ii. p. 18, not.) per nonnulla 
medii evi secula apud Mantuanos decantata 
est in honorem Virgilii.” 

A. R. BayLey. 


The stanza beginning 
Ad Maronis masoleum 
is included in H. A. Daniel’s ‘ Thesaurus 
Hymnologicus,’ 1856, vol. v. p. 216, under 
the heading ‘Fragmentum Sequentis de 
8S. Paulo, Puteolos advecto.’ An extract is 
added from J. F. H. Schlosser, who, in his 
work ‘Die Kirche in ihren Liedern durch 
alle Jahrhunderte,’ 1851, vol. i. p. 416, 
gives the lines as an oral communication 


from a deceased brother in the year 1812. 
He says, however, that this verse and the 
‘** sequence ’’ to which it was supposed to 
belong could not be discovered anywhere, 
and that his own inquiries at Naples and 
Pozzuoli in 1835 met with sceptical replies. 
Daniel refers also to Saverio Bettinelli, 
‘Del Risorgimento d'Italia negli studi, 
nelle arti e nei costumi dopo il mille,’ 1819, 
part i. vol. ii. p. 18, where we are told that 
‘*‘ E scritto in un Codice Estense da Giovanni 
Francesco Piccinardi Cremonense,”’ and that 
the lines in question were part of a sequence 
in the mass of St. Paul. I find the same 
statement in the 1775 edition of Bettinelli’s 
work. Comparetti, ‘ Virgilio nel Medio Evo,’ 
i. 132, says that the lines were sung in the 
mass of St. Paul at Mantua up to the end 
of the fifteenth century. He refers to La 
Villemarqué, ‘ La Légende Celtique ’ (1864), 
202 sqq., for a story of St. Cadoc’s pity and 
prayers for the pagan Virgil. This story is 
not found in the ‘ Vita Cadoci’ in W. J. 
Rees’s ‘ Lives of Cambro - British Saints,’ 
Welsh MSS. Society, Llandovery, 1853, to 
which Comparetti refers. The absurd Kees 
for Rees is repeated in the English transla- 
tion of Comparetti’s book. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


ATTAINTING Royat Buioop (11S. vii. 469 ; 
viii. 35).—There seems no doubt that a 
Parliament could have removed the attain- 
ture from Clarence’s son if Richard had at 
any time thought fit to propose the re- 
moval, or if Richard had died without issue, 
and not in battle against the second con- 
queror of England. The close confinement of 
Warwick and the nomination of the young 
Earl of Lincoln as heir to the throne both 
seem very doubtful after what Sir Clements 
Markham says in his ‘ Life of Richard III.’ : 


‘* King Richard, after the death of his own sons 
declared his nephew Edward, Earl of Warwick, 
son of his brother Clarence, to be heir to the 
throne. It was no doubt intended to reverse the 
attainder in due time. Meanwhile young War- 
wick was given precedence before all other peers. 
He resided sometimes at Sheriff Hutton, some- 
times with his aunt, as a member of the King’s 
household. 

“It is asserted by Rous that the King changed 
his mind soon afterwards, and declared his 
nephew the Earl of Lincoln [son of Richard’s 
sister Elizabeth, Duchess of Suffolk} to be his 
heir, closely imprisoning young Warwick. Rous 
was a dishonest and unscrupulous writer, and 
this particular statement is disproved by docu- 
mentary evidence. For on May 13, 1485, the 
Mayor and Corporation of York determined to 
address a letter to the Lords of Warwick and 
Lincoln and other of the Council at Sheriff Hutton. 
The precedence here given to young Warwick 





above Lincoln, and the fact of his being addressed 
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title in this diocese is ‘‘ Dean of St. Paul’s.’’ 
In replying, is it justifiable to “accept the 
Dean of St. Paul’s’s kind invitation’ ? 
Of course the difficulty may be avoided 
by transposing the words, but assuming the 
order of words to be, for whatever reason, 
essential, is the double possessive gram- 
matically justifiable? The word “ Cathe- 
dral”’ is, of course, understood, but one 
could hardly reply to “the Dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral’s invitation.” 
J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


One is always grateful to any one who 
is striving to preserve the purity of our 
language, but I should like to ask Mr. J. T. 
Curry whether he finds any ambiguity 
in such a phrase as ‘a friend of mine,” 
and whether it could stand for anything 
but ‘a friend of [7.e., out of] my friends.” 
Tf he does not object to the use of the pos- 
sessive pronoun ‘‘mine,.”’ I do not see on 
what ground he _ protests against the 
possessive case ‘‘ Alfred’s.”? The usage may 
be new, though I cannot remember the 
time when I did not meet with and (pace 
Mr. Curry) adopt it; but I cannot detect 
any ambiguity. C. B. WHEELER. 


Mr. JoHn T. Curry complains of the 
’s in the modern sentence-form “‘ Peter is 
a friend of Alfred’s”’ ; ‘‘ that sister of Char- 
lotte Bronté’s.”” He takes these—perhaps 
not seriously—to be equivalent to ‘‘ Peter 
is a friend of Alfred’s friend,’’ and “ that 
sister of the sister of Charlotte Bronté.” I 
neither defend the form nor reject it; that 
it is ambiguous cannot be denied. But 
the usual explanation is that the word 
understood is the plural of the noun pre- 
ceding of; thus, “ Peter is a friend of 
Alfred’s friends,” &c., meaning that Peter 
is one of them. There is something like 
a parallel in the Hebrew idiom—always 
explicit, however—‘‘a corner of the corners 
of the room,” 7.e., one of the corners of the 
room. Nett Coney. 


(Mr. J. Frxcu also thanked for reply.] 





‘ THE AMBULATOR ’ (11 S. vii. 430 ; viii. 16). 
—A complete set of this publication would 
be a valuable possession for a library, as it 
would show the various changes that were 
effected in the suburbs of London during a 
period of nearly forty years. I have amongst 
my books copies of the third edition, 
** Printed for J. Bew, in Pater-Noster-Row, 
1787,”’ and of the eleventh edition, 1811, 


which was described by Mr. THomas Wm. 
Huck at the second reference. The map 
attached to this copy is inscribed ‘‘ Pub- 
lished as the Act directs July 1: 1806 by 
Scatcherd & C°. Avemaria Lane,” so it was 
probably engraved for the tenth edition of 
1806. The map of the third edition is dated 
** Sept" 3 1787,” and it probably did duty 
until it was superseded in 1806. I have not 
seen the maps, if any, which belonged to the 
first and second editions. 

The descriptions of the various places 
mentioned in the book are written in the 
earlier editions in rather a florid style, which 
was subsequently toned down. For instance, 
Marble Hall (properly Marble Hill), at 
Twickenham, the seat of the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, was in 1787 a ‘‘ house as white 
as snow,”’ whereas in 1811 it is merely “a 
small white building.” In 1787 the de- 
scription of Ranelagh extended to seven and 
a half pages, but by 1811 the gardens had 
ceased to exist. In the meantime other 
places of entertainment had sprung up. In 
1787 Primrose Hill occupies only four lines, 
but the notice is much enlarged in 1811; 
and a description is given of Chalk Farm, 
where Col. Montgomery expired after fight- 
ing his duel with Capt. Macnamara in 1803. 
Chalk Farm, it is said, ‘‘ was known a few 
years back as the rendezvous of the Corre- 
sponding Society, who first assembled in a 
discontented manner at Copenhagen House.”’ 
The editor continues :— 

‘* Having, in our former editions, omitted to 
notice this well-known resort of Sunday smoakers 
and Monday skittle-players, we shall here remark 
that it deserves equally to be ranked with White- 
Conduit House and Bagnigge Wells.” 

Its career was, however, a short one. 
W. F. PRIpDEAUX. 


The first edition of ‘The Ambulator’ is 
given in the Catalogue of New Publications 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 
1774, and priced 2s. 6d. A copy of “ The 
Eighth Edition, Augmented and Improved,” 
is in this library. The title follows that 
of the seventh edition (ante, p. 17), the 
imprint being ‘‘London: Printed for 
J. Scatcherd, Ave Maria Lane. 1796,” and 
the price 4s. ROLAND AUSTIN. 

Public Library, Gloucester. 


I possess copies of ‘The Ambulator’ 
for 1800 and 1811. I also saw a copy 
bearing date 1805 a week or so ago. 
‘ The 


It was apparently succeeded by 
Stranger’s Guide; or, New Ambulator,’ 
published by T. Hughes, 35, Ludgate 








Street, and W. Cole, 10, Newgate Street. 
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My copy of this bears no date, but a remark 

on p. 58 referring to 1824 as “this year” 

leads me to suppose that may have been the 

date of issue. Many of the descriptions of 

places are copied verbatim from its prede- 

cessor. JouHn T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


I have a copy of what is apparently the 
first edition of this book: ‘‘ London, printed 
for J. Bew in Pater-noster Row, 1774.” 
It is said to be “ collected by a gentleman for 
his private amusement.” It has no map, 
and consists of title, preface (one leaf), de- 
scription of London, Westminster, &c., and 
list of the Companies’ Halls in London 
(pp. i-xxiv, sheets b. c); the text follows, 
paged 1-223, with a last page of advertise- 
ments (sheets B—U, of which all but U are of 
6 leaves each, U being only of 4). It is, 
therefore, what De Morgan (‘ Arithmetical 
Books ’) says should be called a sexto, or a 
duodecimo printed on half-sheets. 

J. F. R. 


Godalming. 


Sr. Pavux at Vircit’s Toms (11 S. viii. 8). 
—In ‘Thesaurus Hymnologicus,’ by H. A. 
Daniel (Lipsiz, 1855), tom. v. p. 266, I find 
the following :— 


“(Ad Maronis mausoleum. Fragmentum Se- 
quentie de S. Paulo, Puteolos advecto.) 
Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus fudit super eum 
Piz rorem lacrime : 
Quantum, inquit, te fecissem 
Vivum si te invenissem 
Poetarum maxime. 
Schlosser, Lieder der Kirche, I. p. 416: AuS 
miindlicher Mittheilung meines seligen Bruder® 
vom Jahre 1812. Doch ist dieser Vers und die 
Sequenz, welcher er angehédren soll, nirgends 
aufzufinden. Auch wurde mir auf mein Befragen 
dariiber die Existenz derselben im Jahre 1835 
zu Neapel und zu Pozzuoli ausdriicklich in Frage 
gestellt. Die Aechtheit derselben ist daher auf 
allen Fall unerweislich. 

“Fortasse stropha deprompta est ex illa 
sequentia, que Bettinellio teste (Del risorgi- 
mento d'Italia, tom. ii. p. 18, not.) per nonnulla 
medii evi secula apud Mantuanos decantata 
est in honorem Virgilii.”’ 

A. R. BAyLey. 


The stanza beginning 
Ad Maronis masoleum 
is included in H. A. Daniel’s ‘ Thesaurus 
Hymnologicus,’ 1856, vol. v. p. 216, under 
the heading ‘Fragmentum Sequentis de 
S. Paulo, Puteolos advecto.’ An extract is 
added from J. F. H. Schlosser, who, in his 
work ‘Die Kirche in ihren Liedern durch 
alle Jahrhunderte,’ 1851, vol. i. p. 416, 
gives the lines as an oral communication 





from a deceased brother in the year 1812. 
He says, however, that this verse and the 
“sequence ’’ to which it was supposed to 
belong could not be discovered anywhere, 
and that his own inquiries at Naples and 
Pozzuoli in 1835 met with sceptical replies. 
Daniel refers also to Saverio Bettinelli, 
‘Del Risorgimento d’Italia negli studi, 
nelle arti e nei costumi dopo il mille,’ 1819, 
part i. vol. ii. p. 18, where we are told that 
‘** E scritto in un Codice Estense da Giovanni 
Francesco Piccinardi Cremonense,”’ and that 
the lines in question were part of a sequence 
in the mass of St. Paul. I find the same 
statement in the 1775 edition of Bettinelli’s 
work, Comparetti, ‘ Virgilio nel Medio Evo,’ 
i. 132, says that the lines were sung in the 
mass of St. Paul at Mantua up to the end 
of the fifteenth century. He refers to La 
Villemarqué, ‘ La Légende Celtique ’ (1864), 
202 sqq., for a story of St. Cadoc’s pity and 
prayers for the pagan Virgil. This story is 
not found in the ‘ Vita Cadoci’ in W. J. 
Rees’s ‘ Lives of Cambro - British Saints,’ 
Welsh MSS. Society, Llandovery, 1853, to 
which Comparetti refers. The absurd Kees 
for Rees is repeated in the English transla- 
tion of Comparetti’s book. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


ATTAINTING Roya Bioop (11S. vii. 469 ; 
viii. 35).— There seems no doubt that a 
Parliament could have removed the attain- 
ture from Clarence’s son if Richard had at 
any time thought fit to propose the re- 
moval, or if Richard had died without issue, 
and not in battle against the second con- 
queror of England. The close confinement of 
Warwick and the nomination of the young 
Earl of Lincoln as heir to the throne both 
seem very doubtful after what Sir Clements 
Markham says in his ‘ Life of Richard III.’ : 


‘* King Richard, after the death of his own sonr 
declared his nephew Edward, Earl of Warwick, 
son of his brother Clarence, to be heir to the 
throne. It was no doubt intended to reverse the 
attainder in due time. Meanwhile young War- 
wick was given precedence before all other peers. 
He resided sometimes at Sheriff Hutton, some- 
times with his aunt, as a member of the King’s 
household. 

**Tt is asserted by Rous that the King changed 
his mind soon afterwards, and declared his 
nephew the Earl of Lincoln [son of Richard’s 
sister Elizabeth, Duchess of Suffolk} to be his 
heir, closely imprisoning young Warwick. Rous 
was a dishonest and unscrupulous writer, and 
this particular statement is disproved by docu- 
mentary evidence. For on May 13, 1485, the 
Mayor and Corporation of York determined to 
address a letter to the Lords of Warwick and 
Lincoln and other of the Council at Sheriff Hutton. 
The precedence here given to young Warwick 
above Lincoln, and the fact of his being addressed 
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as one of the Council, prove the statement of 
Rous to be false. It also shows that Warwick 
had not been superseded, and that he was still 
heir to the throne just before the battle of Bos- 
worth. He was probably a member of the King’s 
household and one of the children mentioned in 
the Royal Ordinance of July 23, 1484.” 

Sir Clements Markham believes these 
children to have been Richard’s three young 
nephews: the sons of Edward IV., aged 
13 and 11, declared illegitimate, and the 
son of Clarence, aged 9—all three murdered 
by Henry Tudor, the former two in 1486, 
soon after his marriage with their sister 
Elizabeth; the latter in 1499. The rest of 
the Plantagenet family were left to the 
tender mercies of the conqueror’s successor. 
Sir Clements Markham also notes that the 
Earl of Lincoln fell at Stoke in 1487, fight- 
ing, not on any claim for himself, but for 
Warwick as rightful king. 

EDWARD NICHOLSON. 

Cros de Cagnes, near Nice. 


DicKENS: St. GEoRGE’s GALLERY (11 
S. vii. 249, 434; viii. 13).—The article 
by Dickens entitled ‘The Noble Savage’ 
did not appear in All the Year Round, but 
in Household Words, vol. vii. p. 337 (11 June, 
1853). It was afterwards included in ‘ Re- 
printed Pieces,’ not in ‘The Uncommercial 
Traveller.’ St. George’s Gallery was built 
by Mr. Nathan Dunn, the proprietor of 
the celebrated Chinese collection at No. 18, 
St. George’s Place (now No. 33, Knights- 
bridge), on part of the old barrack drill- 
ground. This ground was behind the houses 
of St. George’s Place, and the Gallery ran 
westward at the back of No. 18 and 
the adjoining houses. Traces of it can still be 
seen on the blank wall reached by entering 
Old Barrack Yard from Knightsbridge, 
and turning sharply to the right at the end 
of the passage. T. W. TYRRELL. 


ANN PorLLArD (11 S. vii. 487).—-In saying 
that this lady was “ the first white woman 
who stepped on land in what is now Boston ” 
Mr. Hck is stating as a fact what may or 
may not be fact. In 1861 the late James 
Savage wrote :— 

* Of the exact truth of this pleasant myth, the 
possibility is not to be denied ; but I would fully 
learn three points—the name of the ship in which 
she arrived and who brought her; and still more 
important is her maiden name. Tradition has 
not ascertained the fact, aud possibly it is not 
worth adding, whether she was the only one of 
her sex, that crossed from Charlestown in the 
first boat.”—‘ Gen. Dict. N.E.,’ iii. 449. 

So far as the present writer is aware, these 
points have never been determined. 





‘The Deposition of Anne Pollard, of 
Boston, Widow, aged about eighty-nine 
years,” taken 11 Dec., 1711, is printed in 
Proceedings, Mass. Hist. Soc., xiv. 185; in 
this nothing is said about the story. But 
the Rev. William Balch, who died in 1792, 
told his son and granddaughter that when 
he was a student at Harvard College (from 
which he graduated in 1724) he met Mrs. 
Pollard, who related the story. This was 
first printed in an unknown issue of the 
Salem Gazette, end thence copied into 
Bowen’s Boston News Letter, and City 
Record of 18 March, 1826, i. 152. Mr. Huck 
will be interested to learn that the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society owns a portrait 
of Mrs. Pollard, painted when she was 
supposed to be 103. See also Sewall’s 
‘ Diary,’ i. 73, iii. 367-8 ; Proceedings, Mass. 
Hist. Soc., xiv. 200; 3 Mass. Hist. Colls., 
vii. 291. 

May I be allowed to add that the issue of 
The New England Courant of 11 Dec.. 1725, 
was not printed by Benjamin Franklin ? 
Exactly when he left Boston is not known, 
but perhaps the following advertisement in 
the issue of 30 Sept., 1723, affords a clue: 
‘James Franklin, Printer in Queen-Street, 
wants a likely lad for an Appreritice.” 
At all events, Franklin was in Philadelphia 
in October, 1723: see A. H. Smyth’s 
‘ Writings of Franklin,’ i. 260, x. 153. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, Mass. 


Brack Hote or Catcurta (11 S$. viii. 28.) 
The names of the Black Hole victims are 
inscribed on the Black Hole monument 
erected in Calcutta by Lord Curzon in 1902. 
They include those that appeared on Hol- 
well’s original monument, long ago demo- 
lished, with certain alterations, and also others 
since ascertained. A full list of the names 
now recorded upon the tabl ets is given in 
Mr. H. E. A. Cotton’s ‘ Calcutta Old and 
New,’ pp. 418-20 (Calcutta, W. Newman & 
Co., 1907). Wiumot CoRFIELD. 


I would refer W. G. D. F. to a pamphlet 
published in November, 1902, apparently 
by Government, entitled— 

** List of Europeans and others in the English 
Factories in Bengal, June, 1756. S. Charles Hill, 
B.A., B.Sc., Officer in charge of the Records of 
the Government of India.” 

This gives Nominal Rolls of persons— 

1. Who committed suicide. 

2 Who were killed in the fighting. 

3. Who perished in the Black Hole. 

C. HacGarpD. 
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The names of those who perished in the 
Black Hole, as well as those of several other 
Europeans who died during the siege, so 
far as they could be ascertained, were in- 
scribed upon the memorial which was erected 


during the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon! 


upon the site of the original monument 
which was raised to their memory. Copies 
of these inscriptions will be found in the 
late Dr. H. E. Busteed’s ‘ Echoes from Old 
Calcutta,’ 4th ed., 1908, pp. 382-4, and in 
Mr. H. E. A. Cotton’s ‘Caleutta Old and 
New,’ 1907, pp. 418-20. The history of 
the ‘“‘ Black Hole,’ and of the events that 
preceded and followed the tragedy, is given 
in the first chapter of Dr. Busteed’s book, 
and in the fifth chapter, part i., and the 
fourth chapter, part ii., of Mr. Cotton’s. 
W. F. PripEavx. 


“Horio!” (118. vii. 489; viii. 55.)—After 
reading H. O.’s query, I noticed that the 
small children of an agricultural labourer near 
here (North Suffolk, on the Norfolk border) 
said “ Hello!” but I think that ‘‘ Hullo!” 
is still the usual pronunciation of the English 
schoolboy. The word is frequently printed 
“Hallo”; in fact, in the case of one big 
London firm the printers seem so ena- 
moured of this spelling that, even when 
an author writes ‘* Hullo,’ the word often 
appears on the proof as “ Hallo.” I do 
not remember hearing this pronunciation, 
but perhaps the spelling is not intended 
to be phonetic. Is not “ Hollo” the usual 
pronunciation when shouting to some one 
at a distance, and ‘“‘ Hullo” that customary 
when used as an ordinary greeting, greatly 
favoured by schoolboys ? 

G. H. Wuite. 
St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


It may be worth while to note that Byron 
in his ‘ Versicles’ of March, 1817, after 
referring characteristically to ‘ Christabel ’ 
and other novelties, concludes thus :— 

I aa at Wordsworth’s milk-white ‘ Rylstone 
ioe 3 
Hillo ! 
THOMAS BAYNE. 


THE RED HAnpD oF ULSTER : CLASPED 
HanpsS ON JEWISH ToOMBSTONEs (11 S. 
vii. 189, 275, 334, 373, 434; viii. 14).—In 
the cemetery of Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews — where Lord Beaconsfield’s father 
lies—in the Mile End Road, next to St. 
Benet’s Church, all the graves are head 
to the north, and every gravestone is 
laid flat. Very few of these stones have 


holding an axe which is cutting a tree trunk, 
and on stones placed over a deceased 
‘*Cohen ”’ is carved a pair of hands “ erect, 
appaumée, couped at the wrist.’ with the 
tips of the thumbs touching and the fingers 
extended in couples. To describe this as 
clasped hands is a mistake. I do not think 
the custom of carving this emblem is aban- 
doned. WILLIAM BRADBROOK. 
Bletchley. 


CaTHOLIC EMANCIPATION AND THE STAKE 
(11 S. vii. 483).—With all submission to the 
authority of Mr. G. W. E. Russet, let 
me state that Canning’s jeu d’esprit, printed 
at the above reference, appeared in The 
Edinburgh Review for July, 1858, in the 
course of an article by Abraham Hayward, 
reviewing Edmonds’s edition of ‘ The Poetry 
of the Anti-Jacobin.’ The lines have been 
reprinted at least once since—#in vol. i. 
(new series) of Hayward’s ‘ Biographical and 
Critical Essays,’ 1873. As Hayward’s ver- 
sion of the lines differs from that quoted by 
Mr. RvsseE x1, I set it out here :— 

Letter from a Cambridge Tutor to his former 
pupil, become a Member of Parliament : 
written in the year in which the Right 
Honourable Frederick Robinson, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, repealed half the duty on 
seaborne coals imported into the Port of 
London [1824]. 

Yes! fallen on times of wickedness and woe, 

We have a Popish ministry, you know ! 

Prepared to light, I humbly do conceive, 

New fires in Smithfield, with Dick Martin’s leave. 

Canning for this with Robinson conspires,— 

The victim, this provides,—and that. the fires. 

Already they with purpose ill-concealed, 

The tax on coals have partially repealed ; 

While Huskisson, with computation keen, 

Can tell how many pecks will burn a dean. 

Yes! deans shall been ! and at the funeral pyre, 

With eyes averted from the unhallowed fire— 

Irreverent posture! Harrowby shall stand, 

And hold his coat-flaps up with either hand. 

R. L. Moreton. 


Butron)- Makers (11 S. vii. 369, 477, 
497).—-Edward Thomason (afterwards Sir 
Edward) of Birmingham is described as a 
‘“button-maker ’ in patents granted to 
him in 1786, 1789, 1803, and 1804, and he 
probably continued to manufacture buttons 
until his death in 1851. 

Mr. Collis was afterwards taken into 
partnership, and the London address is 
given by BrownMoor at the second of the 
above references. 

Thomason had a large manufacturing 
establishment in Birmingham, and it is 
not likely that his buttons were made in 








any ornament; on a few is carved an arm 


London. KR. 5. 'P. 
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ILLEGITIMACY IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
(11 S. viii. 9).—-I do not know whether the 
children of celibate priests were ever legiti- 
mated in England. They certainly were 
in Seotland. On 24 February, 1527/8, Wil- 
liam and George Gordon, the bastard sons 
of Mr. Adam Gordon, Dean of Caithness, 
were legitimated (‘ Register of the Privy 
Seal of Scotland,’ No. 3902). The descend- 
ants of the latter. the Gordons of Ward- 
house, now mostly located in Spain, are 
very staunch Roman Catholics. One of 
them, the Rev. Pedro Gordon (d. 1907), 
was principal of Stonyhurst. 

J. M. Buttocsa. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Though Scotland is not specifically in- 
quired about, your correspondent may 
like to be referred to Dr. David Hay Flem- 
ing’s ‘ Reformation in Scotland’ (London, 
1910). Appendix B (pp. 540-69) gives 
a series of lists of legitimations of children 
of the celibate clergy between 1529 and 
1559. These lists have to be considered 
with the limitations set forth by Dr. Hay 
Fleming. 

In England there was, so far as I remember, 
no procedure of legitimation known to the 
law short of an Act of Parliament. And 
I imagine that it is only in countries subject 
to the civil law that it will be any use 
seeking for such particulars as are desired. 


a 


THEATRE LIT BY GAS (11S. vii. 469; viii. 10). 
—In a note to ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ either 
Horace or James Smith tells us that Lord 
Byron once challenged him to sing alter- 
nately the praises of a certain charming actress 
(Mrs. Mardyn). In one of the stanzas occur 
the lines 

Out, out, alas! ill-fated gas, 
That shin’st round Covent Garden, 
Thy ray how flat, compared with that 
From eye of Mrs. Mardyn ! 
Lord Byron, I think, left England in or 
about 1816. Cc. L. 8. 


In suggesting that Byron may have seen 
Covent Garden Theatre lit by gas in May, 
1821, Mr. ALAN STEWART must be unaware 
of the fact, as I stated in my former reply, 
that the poet left this country for Italy in 
1816, and never set foot in it again to the 
day of his death, so that even Mr. Weller’s 
** double-barrelled binoculars’? would have 
been of no avail. 

With regard to the points raised in the 
latter part of Mr. Stewart's reply, it is 
unquestionable that the Winsor exhibitions 





to which I alluded were conducted at the 
Lyceum Theatre, which from 1772 to 1830 
stood in the Strand till it was destroyed 
by fire, and was rebuilt in 1834 in Wellington 
Street on the site where it now stands. Mr. 
StEewanxt will find full particulars in Austin 
Brereton’s admirable history of the Lyceum. 
WILroucHBY Maycock. 


At the commencement of the Covent 
Garden season on 1 Oct., 1828, the theatre 
was lit with gas manufactured within the 
building. The experiment, however, was 
not attended with any very conspicuous 
success, as appears by the following announce- 
ment contained in the playbills from 6 to 
14 Nov. inclusive :— 

“The public is respectfully informed that the 
Gas is entirely removed from the Dress Circle, 
which will in future be illuminated with Wax.” 

On the 14th the house suddenly closed, 
and a bill was issued stating that, the pro- 
prietors finding that the introduction of 
gas into the auditorium of the theatre 
produced an offensive odour, and the public 
having suffered inconvenience, it had been 
determined to remove the gas. There had, 
in fact, been an explosion, by which two 
workmen were killed. 

The theatre remained closed until 29 Nov., 
the company acting, during the interval, 
at the Lyceum. On the reopening the play- 
bills contained the following announcement : 

“The Gasometers and Apparatus for making 
Gas are destroyed. and no more Gas will be 
manufactured within the walls of the Theatre. 

‘* The Circles of Boxes will be illuminated with 
Wax. 

‘*The Lights in the front of the Stage, and of 
every internal avenue to Box, Pit, and Galleries, 
will be the purest Oil.” 

Won. Dovctas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


THatcH Fires (11 S. viii. 6, 75).—Mr. 
Dovcrias OWEN may like to know that the 
‘heavy iron shackles’? which he describes 
as being preserved with the thatch hooks 
in the porch of Bere Regis Church, and the 
use of which he failed to learn, are evidently 
the shackles which were attached to the 
centre of the long and heavy poles—thirty or 
forty feet—on which the hooks were mounted. 
These shackles enabled the poles to be slung, . 
battering-ram wise, from a tripod of poles, 
the only way in which they could be worked. 
A pair of such poles, with hooks, &¢., com- 
plete, is preserved under the tower of 
Raunds Church, Northants. 

Tuos. M. Brace, F.S.A. 
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| : : : ‘ 
Izsask WALTON AND TOMB-SCRATCHING | and was informed of its discontinuance 


(11 S. vii. 405, 492; viii. 52).—In spite of 
Mr. STEWART’S patriotic defence of his old 
school at the last reference, the truth must 
prevail, and I am afraid that there can be 
no doubt that Mr. Baytery’s statement is 
perfectly correct. If Mr. Stewart will look 
at Dean Stanley’s paper on ‘ An Examination 
of the Tombs of Richard IT. and Henry III. 
in Westminster Abbey,’ in vol. xlv. of 
Archeologia, pp. 309-25, he will find that 
Richard’s lower jaw was missing when the 
examination was made in 1871. He will 
also find a very interesting letter from the 
Rev. Charles Gerrard Andrewes to the Dean. 
In it the writer, who was himself an Old West- 
minster, says that his grandfather Gerrard 
Andrewes, who was a King’s Scholar 1764-9, 
and afterwards became Dean of Canterbury, 
“saw a Westminster scholar poke his hand into 
he tomb of Richard II. in the year 1766 and 
fish out the lower jawbone of the King.” 
He adds that his grandfather received the 
jawbone from the boy, and that “ it is now 
in my possession,” with a card attached to 
the bone bearing the following inscription in 
his grandfather’s writing :— 

‘“The jaw-bone of King Richard the Second, 
taken out of his coffin by a Westminster scholar, 


1766.” 
G. F. R. B. 


JANE CROMWELL (11 S. viii. 8).—The 
following extract from the Register of 
St. Peter’s Church, Tickencote, may be of 
interest :— 

** 1553. Thomas L? Cromwell Bar: of Okeham 
Viscount Lecale .... Ea.’e of Ardglass in Ireland 
was buried.” 

The word before “ Earle’’ is now illegible, 
but undoubtedly was ‘‘ 4th” or “ fourth.” 

Ge 


Tickencote. 


“OUR INCOMPARABLE LituRGY”’ (11 S. 
iv. 248).—At the above reference I asked 
the help of your readers to enable me to 
trace the authorship of this phrase. I am 
now in a position to say that it occurs in 
chap. xxi. of Hannah More’s ‘Celebs 
in Search of a Wife,’ in the description of 
Ned Tyrrel, who is said not heartily to 
like ‘‘ any precomposed form of prayer, 
not even our incomparable Liturgy.” 

FREDK. SHERLOCK. 

Caxton House, Westminster. 





‘THe Masx’ (11 S. viii. 29).—I can say | 
with certainty that this clever publication | 
ceased to appear after the eleventh number, | 
as I obtained each part as it appeared, 


in reply to inquiry made at the time. The 
parody on Wilkie Collins’s ‘ Moonstone’ 
which appeared in The Mask has always 
seemed to me one of the best things of its 
kind; but, generally speaking, the illus- 
trations of current people and topics were 
perhaps more attractive and noticeable 
than the letterpress. W. B. H. 
[See also ante, p.53, under ‘The Tomahawk.’ Our 
readers will be aware that this title has been revived 


in the dramatic quarterly published by Messrs. 
Simpkin & Marshall. | 


QUERIES FROM GREEN’S ‘SHorT History 
(11S. vii. 487; viii. 15).—In Green’s ‘ Shor} 
History of the English People,’ p. 184, we 
read :— 

‘“‘Livings and Dodings left their names to 
Livingstone and Duddingstone; Elphinstone, 
Dolphinstone, and Edmundstone preserved the 
memory of English Elphins, Dolphins, and 
Edmunds.” 

Where are these places situated, and who 
are the Livings, Dodings, &c. ? 

Dr. MADERT. 

Wenkerstr. 23, Dortmund. 

{These places are in Scotland: Dolphinstone in 
Roxburghshire, near Sedburgh; Livingstone in 
Linlithgowshire, on the river Almond; Elphin- 
stone in dingtonshire; Duddingstone and 
Edmonstone close to Edinburgh. ] 


** SARCISTECTIS ” (11 S. viii. 28).—‘‘ Sartis 
tectis ’ (ct and t& are perpetually confused 
by medieval scribes) means “ repairs.” 
‘**Sartus tectus,” literally “‘ patched (and) 
roofed,’ was originally a legal phrase for 
‘**in good repair.”” The neuter plural “sarta 
tecta’? came to mean “repairs.” Both 
these uses are found in classical Latin. 
Du Cange’s ‘ Glossarium Mediz et Infime 
Latinitatis ’ (“‘ middling or infamous Latin ” 
was Henry Bradshaw’s playful rendering) 
gives the compound sartatectum as well as 
sarta tecta. EpwWarRD BENSLY. 

Univ. Coll., Aberystwyth. 


ALEXANDRE DuMAs: ‘MONTE CRISTO’ 
(11 S. vii. 369, 436).—In 1892 there was 
published in New York a very disappointing 
if not spurious novel with the following 
title-page :— 

‘* The Count of Monte Cristo; or, The Revenge 
of Edmond Dantes. By Alexander Dumas, 
Author of ‘The Three Musketeers,’ ‘ Twenty 
Years After,’ &c. A new Translation from the 
Latest French Edition, by Henry L. Williams. 
New York: The F. M. Lupton Publishing Com- 
pany, No. 65, Duane Street.” 

Epwarp DENHAM. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
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Hotes on Books. 


Covent Garden. By Reginald Jacobs. 

Marshall & Co.) 

WE always welcome works on local history, and 
we see with pleasure that they are on the increase. 
Mr. Jacobs deserves our thanks for this chatty 
little book on the romance and history of Covent 
Garden parish, full as it is of political, literary, 
and theatrical associations. The first chapter 
tells how Covent Garden came into the possession 
of the Bedford family in 1552, when it was 
bestowed by letters patent on Lord Russell, 
first Earl of Bedford, together with seven acres of 
land, now known as Long Acre. The Earl built 
his town residence on his newly acquired pro- 
perty, on the site of the present Southampton 
Street. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Covent Garden became an artistic centre. Sir 
Peter Lely lived in the angle of the Piazza now 
occupied by the Tavistock Hotel, and Kneller 
resided in a house on the site of the west end of 
the present Floral Hall; his garden adjoined 
that of the house in Bow Street in which lived 
Dr. Radcliffe. Sir James Thornhill afterwards 
occupied this house, where he opened a drawing 
class. Another artist, Wilson, had his studio in 
the Piazza. Zoffany, the theatrical portrait 
painter, was also a resident. At Cock’s auction- 
rooms Hogarth exhibited his series of engravings 
‘Marriage A la Mode’; and these rooms were 
afterwards occupied by the well-known Robins. 
The house which is now the National Sporting 
Club has existed since 1636 ; like other houses in 
the parish it has been in turn the town residence 
of many persons of note. Among these was West, 
President of the Royal Society, whose collection 
of books and prints took six weeks to dispose of. 
It has been noted in more recent days as 
Evans’s supper rooms. 

Among the notables buried in the church, 
which stands facing the west entrance to the 
market, are Butler, author of ‘ Hudibras’; Lely, 
Wycherley, Dr. Arne, Grinling Gibbons, Mrs. 
Centlivre, Wolcot (‘‘ Peter Pindar ”’), and 
Macklin the comedian, who died in 1797. The 
tablet to his memory records his age as 107. 
Mr. THoms, however, stated at 5 S. ii. 245 that 
the coffin- plate made him only 97, and he gave 
particulars as to the origin of the 107 story. 

Russell Street is full of interesting associations. 
At its west corner was Will’s Coffee - House, where 
Pepys ‘‘ found Dryden, the poet I knew at Cam- 
bridge, and all the wits of the Town.” On the 
other side of the street was Button’s, which was 
appointed the receiving place for all contributions 
to Steele’s Guardian. ‘“* For this purpose a lion’s 
head was set up at the coffee-house, as a sort of 
pillar-box. It was taken from the antique 
Egyptian lion, and was designed by Hogarth.” 
This lion’s head was afterwards removed “to 
the ‘Shakespeare Tavern’ under the Piazza; 
in 1804 it was sold to Mr. Richardson, the pro- 
prietor of Richardson’s Hotel, for 171. 10s., and 
eventually purchased by the Duke of Bedford.” 
At No. 17 Tom’s was situated. ‘ As in the case 
of Will’s, only the upper portion of the premises 
was used as the coffee-house, the ground floor 


(Simpkin, 





being occupied by Mr. T. Lewis, the bookseller, 
and original publisher of Pope’s ‘ Essay on 
Criticism.’ ”’ At No. 20, as is well known, 
Charles Lamb with his sister had lodgings. 
Opposite Covent Garden Theatre, on the present 
site of the Bow Street Police Court, was ‘‘ The 
Garrick’s Head,”’ where the notorious Judge and 
Jury Society met, presided over by Nicholson, 
the editor of The Town. 

The theatre has been twice destroyed by fire— 
first in 1808, and again on March 5th, 1856, at 
4.55 A.M., at the close of a bal masqué. It was the 
last dance, and the first intimation of danger 
was the falling of blazing timbers among the 
dancers. The present writer lived close by, and 
hastened to the scene. The streets presented 
an extraordinary sight, filled with men and 
women rushing panic-stricken, dressed in every 
imaginable variety of costume. A tremendous 
sight was the great crystal chandelier which fell 
with a tremendous crash. 

Bow Street has been considerably altered since 
that time. The Police Court was then held in a 
building on the same side as the theatre, lower 
down towards Russell Street, while the police 
station was on the opposite side, and prisoners 
had to be conveyed handcuffed across the road 
to the court. Now there is a large building on 
the site of the old police station, and prisoners 
are lodged in cells under the court. 

On proceeding down Bow Street, and crossing 
Russell Street into Wellington Street, the next 
turning on the left is York Street. Here, at the 
corner of Wellington Street, was the office of 
All the Year Round, and here Dickens in the rooms 
on the first floor would write and entertain his 
friends. Further along in York Street, on the 
same side, Bohn carried on his bookselling busi- 
ness, and lived there for many years with his 
family, his huge stock filling the buildings at the 
rear, as far as the back of The Atheneum office 
in Wellington Street, where John Francis pub- 
lished that paper from 1837, and in later years 
also ‘ N. & Q.,’ until his death there in 1882. Mr. 
Jacobs states that De Quincey wrote his ‘Con- 
fessions of an Opium-Eater’ at 4, York Street. 
Bohn could point out a dent in the wall of 
his premises where the room had been in which 
the ‘Confessions’ were written. On Bohn’s 
retiring the premises were occupied by Messrs. 
Bell & Daldy. Dickens had at first an office 
lower down Wellington Street, opposite the 
Lyceum Theatre, where he published House- 
hold Words. It was, as Mr. Jacobs says, “a 
picturesque building.’”’ On one memorable day in 
later years, its roof was visited by a swarm of 
bees from the Market. A queen bee flew to the 
roof, and was speedily followed by the entire 
swarm, watched by hundreds of people until they 
were enticed back into a hive placed for their 
reception. Opposite to The Atheneum office, 
Reynolds the Chartist lived, and there published 
his newspaper and his other productions. From 
his balcony he would address his ‘“ dear 
friends” from Trafalgar Square. who were as 
unwelcome as the bees from Covent Garden. 
Another paper published in Wellington Street 
was The Tablet, while in York Street Mr. Godwin 
published the still flourishing Builder, now issued 
from Catherine Street. There was The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle also, which has its home in Wellington 
Street, in the house where it was first published. 
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Covent Garden has in more recent years been 
associated with the publishing trade. The Mac- 
millans, now removed to St. Martin Street, had 
for years premises extending from the church- 
yard to Bedford Street. Chapman & Hall are in 
Henrietta Street, where they settled on leaving 
Piccadilly, and have for their neighbours Williams 
& Norgate, Lovell Reeve, the Duckworths, and 
Gay & Hancock; in Bedford Street are the 
Warnes, the Dents, and the Putnams; and in 
King Street is Eveleigh Nash. 

In reference to the trade in the Market Mr. 
Jacobs gives interesting particulars, the result 
of his own experience. He tells us that “the 
time to see Covent Garden at its busiest is on a 
summer morning between five and six o’clock, 
when the vans of the fruiterers and greengrocers 
are arranged in the middle of the streets sur- 
rounding the Market, and the Market is crowded 
by a_ heterogeneous collection of humanity. 
Among these may be found nuns in their sombre 
garments, whilst a few sweet-faced nurses in 
uniform, with bunches of flowers under their 
arms wherewith to refresh the wards in the great 
hospitals, add a splash of colour to the animated 
scene.” ‘‘ The varieties of fruit are to-day so 
plentiful that it is somewhat difficult to sa 
which enjoys the greatest amount of popularity.” 
The orange is consumed in_ ever-increasing 
quantities, and the province of Valencia alone 
annually exports 4,000,000 cases to the United 
Kingdom. Apples also are eaten in exceptionally 
large quantities in this country, and the crop 
grown in Australia and Tasmania “‘ has increased 
to a remarkable degree within the last few years.” 
“The Flower Market extends from Wellington 
Street as far back as the ‘ Jubilee ’ Market, partl 
over which is a new market for the sale of French 
flowers.”’ The shops in Tavistock and York 
Streets are almost all occupied by flower sales- 
men. 

We cannot close this notice without mentioning 
that Covent Garden has always been noted as one 
of the healthiest parishes in the kingdscm, and 
during the cholera epidemic in 1849 not a single 
case appeared, though in neighbouring parishes 
the mortality was great; and the same may be 
said of more recent visitations. 


THE July Quarterly Review brings together 
for its readers’ delectation an unusually good 
bunch of subjects. The writers of ‘Some 
Experiences of an Irish R.M.’ have found a 
highly appreciative exponent in Mr. C. L. 
Graves, who leads up to their achievements 
in a concise but discriminating account of the 
antecedent Anglo-Irish humorous novel. Mr. 
W. L. Courtney, to whose views on the*drama 
we have recently been attending in The Fort- 
nightly, discusses here ‘ Dramatic Construction 
and the Need for a New Technique.’ His paper 
is laboured, and goes somewhat slowly over 
ground already thrice familiar, only to reach 
at last the conclusion that what we want is 
“not so much a brand-new technique—that is 
———— as a suitable modification of the old. 
Still, the patient reader may find his reward 
in many a good thing thrown out by the way. 
Mr. John Bailey’s article on Mr. Robert Bridges’s 
poetry, written before the decision as to the 
Laureateship, but anticipating it, is a sober and 
interesting piece of criticism, in which we are 
disposed only to quarrel a little with the choice 





of the illustrations, which seem to show too 
exclusively that side of Mr. Bridges’s poetry 
which most closely neighbours prose. Another 
poet, now much in the public eye, is dealt with 
in Prof. S. G. Dunn’s ‘ A Modern Bengali Mystic : 
Rabindranath Tagore,’ of which the opposite 
may perhaps be said, that its principal happiness 
lies in its choice of examples from the ‘ Gitanjali.’ 
Lord Cromer and Mr. Bernard Holland give us 
an attractive and discriminating portrait of 
Sir Alfred Lyall. A kindred piece of work, 
which struck us as singularly arresting and 
penetrating, is the sketch of the late George 
Wyndham, by W. W. ‘Modern Feminism 
and Sex-Antagonism ’ is a subject which we have 
frequently observed soon gets a writer, as it were, 
out of breath. .Miss Ethel Colquhoun in her 
treatment of it here is no exception; while 
agreeing with many of her statements we confess 
ourselves unable to discover what she is driving 
at. Miss Elizabeth S. Haldane’s ‘ Life of Des- 
cartes’ is a very able and interesting résumé 
of M. Charles Adam’s recent monumental work, 
and embodies some of the new matter published 
by him. Mr. Charles Singer has an illustrated 
article on ‘The Early History of Tobacco,’ 
drawn in great part from the work of the little- 
known French geographer Thevet, whose ‘ Singu- 
larite de la France Antarctique’ was published 
in 1558, and full of curious information. Mr. 
Whetham has already often ere this “signal- 
ized,” as Gibbon would say, his gift for ex- 
position, and his fine and erudite statement 
of the scientific history and present position of the 
atomic theory is not less good than we should 
have expected. ‘Dry-Fly Fishing for Sea 
Trout’ is a charming and lively little treatise, 
full of detail alike as to business, scenery, 
and incident, on a somewhat new form of sport, 
which, in the writer’s opinion, has a future. 
The articles dealing with modern questions 
are on ‘London University Reform,’ ‘ The 
Marconi Affair,’ and ‘ Eastern Problems and 
British Interests.’ 


The Fortnightly Review for August opens with 
Lord Grey’s appeal to the British public to 
acquire the two and half acres west of the Strand, 
known as the Aldwych Island Site, for the erection 
of a worthy Dominion House. The urgent 
reasons for taking this step are weightily set 
forth, and we can but express our hope that 
they may lead to prompt action in a matter 
all too long neglected. In ‘Great Britain's 
Poverty and its Causes’ Mr. J. Ellis Barker sets 
out part of the new statistics which give the 
results of the first Census of Production. These 
should be carefully studied by our social reformers, 
for they expose a root of our economic troubles 
which has been largely overlooked. Mr. Frede- 
rick Lawton’s study of ‘ Emile Antoine Bour- 
delle’ is, perhaps, the most interesting of the 
non-political articles ; he emphasizes Bourdelle’s 
superiority to his contemporaries—even to 
Rodin—in power of imagination, and the bracing 
or his work derives from this. A good 
contribution to the detail of Shakespearian 
scholarship and history is Mr. Frederick S. 
Boas’s paper on ‘Hamlet’ at Oxford, where 
extracts, hitherto unpublished, from the Oxford 
city accounts help to illustrate the diverse atti- 
tude towards companies of players of the city 
and the university. Mr.°Rowland Grey’s ‘ Boys 
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of Dickens,’ chatty and long, may serve well to 
while away a summer afternoon with pleasant 
recollections. ‘George Meredith’s Letters,’ of 
which Mr.S. R. Ellis here gives us some specimens, 
show explicit and active those qualities of harsh- 
ness and depression which lie perdues in his works. 
Heine and Ibsen—on whom respectively Mr. Frank- 
jin Peterson and Mr. Robb Lawson discourse— 
make up, with Meredith, an instructive trio for a 
study of the relations between genius, temperament, 
and the conditions of modern civilization. We 
may also notice an interesting account of Bishop 
Morley’s library by Canon Vaughan, who is 
satisfied that practically the whole of it was 
restored by Winchester College to the Cathedral 
Library ; and Mrs. Woods’s address on ‘ Poetry: 
and Women Poets as Artists,’ originally given 
at the Women Writers’ Dinner last June. 


THE August Cornhill has several good things 
in it. The prevailing note is—for a summer 
holiday number—curiously grave. In at least 
five of the papers the dominating idea is, in 
different ways, memento mori. An anonymous 
writer gives us a moving and not unskilful portrait 
of the late Alfred Lyttelton. Sir Frederic Kenyon 
—while we are grateful to him for the example 
he quotes in full of Elizabeth Barrett’s detailed 
criticism of Browning’s verse—draws out all the 
melancholy significance of the sale of the Brown- 
ing MSS. Miss Rose Macaulay’s ‘The Empty 
Berth,’ once you have made up your mind to 
believe it, is a good ghost-story, delightfully told. 
‘In Piam Memoriam G. B.,’ by Mr. Walter Frith, 
and ‘ Father Michael,’ by Mr. John Barnett, 
again are strong and evenly written stories which 
derive their interest from outre-tombe. We liked 
much Sir Henry Lucy’s paper on ‘ Fanny Burney 
at Norbury Park,’ and Lieut.-Col. MacMunn gives 
us a fine and stirring picture—again de mortuis— 
of ‘Dawn at Delhi.’ Dr. Squire Sprigge dis- 
cusses pretty thoroughly the medical man in 
Dickens, and comes to the conclusion that 
Dickens treated medicine well, in which we barely 
agree with him; for it seems to us that to create 
a general impression of comic futility is not really 
less unkind to a profession than to select from it 
a round villain or two. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—AUGUST. 


Mr. BERTRAM DOBELL’s Catalogue 218 contains 
among black-letter books ‘ Alexis of Piemont,’ 
2 vols. in 1, 1559-60, 71. 15s. The list under 
Bacon includes the ‘ Advancement of Learning,’ 
folio, original cloth, 1640, 27. 10s. There is the 
first edition of Collins’s ‘ Odes,’ 1747, 51. 5s.; 
also the first edition of D’Avenant’s ‘ Gondibert,’ 
a fine copy, calf extra by Bedford, 37. 10s. There 
is a list under Drama. Under Pierce Egan is the 
first edition of ‘ Life in London,’ 1821, 41. 4s. 
Another first edition is that of Montaigne, 1603, 
107. 10s. Under Lamb is the first edition of 
‘ Album Verses,’ 1830, 21. 10s. The first edition 
of ‘Rhoda Fleming,’ 3 vols., 1865, is priced 
3l. 10s. Other items include Ray’s ‘ Proverbs,’ 
first edition,’morocco extra, 1670, 2/.2s.; Figuier’s 
‘ Histoire des Plantes,’ morocco extra, Hachette, 
1865, 41. 10s. (this copy is from the library of 
Ruskin’s secretary Hilliard, and contains an in- 
scription by Ruskin); and Webster’s ‘ Witchcraft,’ 
copy in the original calf, 1677, 21. 15s. 
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Mr. WILLIAM GLAISHER has a _ Catalogue 
of Remainders. We note a few: ‘ The Life of 
Count Bernstorff,’ 2 vols., 4s. 6d., published at 
1l. 1s. Isabel Butler’s ‘ Tales from the Old French,’ 
1s. 6d. (5s.:. *‘ Journal kept by Dick Doyle,’ 1840, 
4s, (21s.). Fyvie’s ‘ Notables of the Georgian 
Era,’ 3s. 9d. (10s.6d.). Garstang’s ‘ Burial Cus- 
toms of Ancient History,’ 12s. (11. lls. 6d.). 
Mrs. Lampson’s ‘A Quaker Post - Bag,’ 2s. 
(8s. 6d.). Sykes’s ‘ Persia,’ 3s. (10s. 6d.). 

Messrs. M. A. HvtGHoN, BourRDIN & Co.’s 
Catalogue 21 contains Court Memoirs, also French 
Memoirs. Among these is ‘ Liste des Contre- 
Révolutionnaires et Révoltés de la ci-devant 
Ville de Lyon,’ 2 parts in 1, red morocco, “‘ Paris, 
de VImp. du Calculateur Pairiote, au corps sans 
téte, an II.,’’ 51. 5s. Under Louis XVII. is 
Laurentie’s ‘ Life,’ 147 plates, one of 400 copies, 
Paris, 1913, 7/1. 10s. Under Costumes Militaires 
is De Viel Castel’s work, folio, half morocco, 
Paris, ‘n.d., 81. 8s. Under Correspondance de 
Napoléon I. is the ‘ Collection publiée par ordre 
de VEmpereur Napoléon III.,’ 32 vols., 4to, 
wrappers, Paris, 1858-69, 61. There are works 
under Oxford; and under Holbein are a number 
of portraits offered singly, engraved from the 
original drawings by F. Bartolozzi and others. 
Mr. Bourdin offers for 3001. a collection of Anarchist 
Literature he has made. 


Mr. HERBERT T. POTTER has opened a book- 
shop in High Street, Marylebone, and sends us 
his first Catalogue from that address. He has 
the Winchester Edition of Jane Austen, 12 vols., 
1l. 128. 6d.,and the Thornton Edition of the novels 
of the Bronté sisters, 11. 10s. Thereare also some 
volumes and parts of the Zoological Society 
Transactions, offered for 8l. 10s. (published at 
391. 12s.). 

Messrs. Henry Youne & Sons of Liverpcol 
have sent us their Catalogue 441. They have a 
oe Baeviey in late fifteenth-century MS. by a 

lemish scribe, written in gothic "eters and 
abundantly illuminated, 30/.; three albums of 
Chinese paintings ; Thomas Pennant’s collection of 
coloured figures of birds, over a thousand in num- 
ber, bound in 7 vols. (1770-90), 381. ; a copy of the 
original edition of Buck’s ‘ Antiquities,’ 3 vols., 
1774, 527. 10s.; an extra-illustrated copy of the 
‘Extracts from the Journals and Correspondence 
of Miss Berry,’ 1866, 15/.; Myddylton and Pyn- 
son’s Froissart, 1525, 25/., also from Thomas Pen- 
nant’s library ; a number of works on Railways, of 
which Booth’s ‘Account of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway’ (1830, 8/. 8s.) is among the 
best; and Randle Holme’s ‘The Academy of 
Armory,’ 1688, 18/7. 18s. This is, of course, to 
single out an item here and there from an instruc- 
tive collection of works of varied interest. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Motices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
a ean the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, 


Mr. A. R. BayLey,—Anticipated ante, p. 97. 





